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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator’’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 
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WEEK. 


IPXHE victory on the Messines Ridge, which we could do no more 

than barely record as we went to press last week, was the 
greatest offensive achievement of British arms in the war. All the 
lessons of past oflensives at Neuve Chapelle, the Somme, Arras, 
and elsewhere seemed to be gathered up and applied with a precision 
and completeness cf success that were positively startling. Every- 
thing worked not only “ according to plan,” but according to the 
minute. The Messines-Wytschaete Ridge is that frowning and 
powerful bastion which since October, 1914, overlooked the famous 
Ypres Salient, and was at once the symbol and the cause of the 
long and heroic sufferings of the troops that held the Salient. 
There is no position of greater natural strength on the Western 
front, and it was plain that an Army which could capture it could 
capture anything guarded by German troops. 


The attack was launched about three o'clock in the morning 
of Thursday week, and was signalized by the explosion of a gigantic 
system of mines. The engineers with their skilled miners had 
been tunnelling for months. This tremendous explosion engulfed 
or transfigured considerable parts of the German position, and was 
plainly heard in England by these who were in the secret and 
listened for the dramatic opening. For a fortnight before the 
opening of the battle there had been a crushing artillery preparation. 
After the firing of the mines our men went “ over the top,” and 
quickly occupied position after position with very small losses. It 
should be understood that in the latest phase of fighting those 
who are “ first over” are paradoxically less exposed than those 
who follow a good deal later. Our heaviest losses oceur when the 
enemy begins his counter-attacks on our newly won positions, and 
is able to place his barrage between those positions and the 
ieinforcements coming up behind. 


The first result of the battle was that the Ypres Salient ceased to 
exist. We wiped it out and established a straight line. But the 
memories of that Salient are immortal. Legend and wonder will 
never cease to play with the name of the place which, with all its 
natural disadvantages, and with (in the early part of the war) 
its tiny garrison, stood in the way of the German tidal wave. The 
chief fighting on Thursday week was done by Irish troops. At 
the end of twenty-four hours about six thousand prisoners had 
been taken. The prisoners subsequently increased to 7,342; 47 
guns, 242 machine guns, and 60 trench mortars were also taken. 
It is estimated that our own losses were about ten thousand, but 
that about sixty per cent. of these were “ walking wounded.” 


On several successive days after the first onset, General Plumer, 
who had managed the whole attack, gained more ground piccemeal. 
All the German counter-attacks were beaten ofi with heavy loss to 


the enemy. Sir Douglas Haig, in a generous message heartily 
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praising the operations, says that the victory proves that nothing 
can save the enemy from complete defeat. A word must be said 
about the achievements of the Flying Corps. They practically 
prevented the German airmen from taking any part in the battle. 
They also attacked infantry and guns at close quarters by daring 
dives and tricks. The “stunts” in the air which are now 
practised regularly are such as would not have been thought possible 
even by enthusiasts a year ago. 

air raid on London took plece on Wednesday at 
We regret to 
The raiding 
came in 


A daylight 
11.30 a.m., and lasted about a quarter of an hour. 
record heavy casualtics—97 killed and 439 injured. 
squadron, which numbered probably fifteen machines, 
over the Kent coast and then followed the estuary of the Thames. 
They flew at an enormous height and appeared scarcely more than 
specks to the few people who could see them. The guns of East 
London engaged the raiders and many British machines also went 
up in pursuit. Numerous bombs were dropped on East London. 
One fell in a railway station and hit a train, killing seven and 
injuring seventeen persons. Another fell on a school, killing ten 
children and injuring about fifty. Several warehouses were set 
on fire. No military damage was done. 





This was the first raid by aeroplanes to reach London. On a 
previous occasion only a single German aeroplane had dropped 
some bombs. London, for the most part, treated the raid as a 
spectacle. Hundreds of thousands of persons watched the shrapnel 
from our guns bursting in the sky, and ran to good positions for 
looking on, their curiosity quite overcoming any desire to seek 
shelter. The entire absence of panic was splendid in itself. There 
need not be the least fear that the London crowd will ever display 
a want of self-control. A good deal of criticism has been directed 
against the authorities for not warning the public. But we doubt 
whether this could be done with advantage in the vast geographical 
area called London. 


In a country town, even in a large country town, warning is 
quite practicable and desirable. But to bring the life of London to a 
temporary standstill is another matter altogether. Would it be 
helpful in any way for Edgware to rush under cover because bombs 
were being dropped on Croydon, or for Richmond to immobilize 
itself because Barking was being attacked ? We admit that it 
would be an attractive series of incidents in the Great War if the 
capital were always warned by bells. Imagine the bell of St. Paul’s 
starting the tocsin, to be taken up by “ the great bell of Bow ” and 
all the surrounding churches, and the sound of bells spreading and 
filling the air till twenty square miles resounded with the “ tintin- 
nabulation of the bells.” But that is rather a thing for the fancy 
to play with than a ~~ to realize. 


We must expect many more, and perhaps larger, raids. It may 
be that the communications of the Anti-Aircraft Service can be 
improved. If so, the public will wish that it should be done speedily, 
but their attitude on Wednesday absolutely disproved the craven 
doctrine that they want to be protected at the cost of damaging 
the eyesight of the Army abroad. After all, the primary place for 
attacking the enemy’s power in the air is <t its base, not he:e 
The part of the people here is to bear themselves gladly and proudly 
in taking whatever small share may be necessary of the dangers ‘of 
the field. But the instinct cf London is already perfectly right cn 
that point. 








It was because the King showed the extraordinary quickness of 
his sympathy with the sufferings that have to be borne in these 
days that his visits to the injured on Wednesday were so deeply 
appreciated. His Majesty hed a very important engagement in 
the afternoon, but he spent the whcle available time up to the lest 
possible minute in conveying his sympathy personally. It is good 
to read in some papers of the strength of his feelings about German 
brutality. The King can use straight talk like his subjects cn 
that theme, 
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The weekly return of losses from ‘ U *-boats issued on Wednesday 
night was a good deal less satisfactory than those of the preceding 
four wecks. Twenty-one vessels of over 1,600 tons were sunk, and 
nine of under 1,600 tons. But this total of thivty still eompaves 
favourebly with the two bad weeks when the totals were fifty-six 
and fifty-one. 





——_—__ 


It is said that General Smuts will probably join the War Cabinet. 
We sincerely hope that he may be able to do so. His wide ex- 
perience of both military and political affairs, and his fertility of 
ideas disciplined by a natural reasonableness and caution, would be 
invaluable. 


King Constantine of Greece has abdicated in favour of his second 
son, Prince Alexander. The Crown Prince was passed over, no 
doubt, because he has the reputation of being a strong pro-German, 
The abdication wes the immediate outcome of the visit to Athens 
of M. Jonnart, who had been nominated by the Protecting Powers, 
Britain, France, and Russia, as High Commissioner. M. Jonnart 
informed M. Zaimis, the Greek Premier, that the Allies would buy 
the whole Thessalian harvest and establish a system of distribution 
ameng the Greck provinces; that what had happened in Greece 
compelled the Allies to obtain full guarantees for the safety of their 
Army of the East, and for the unity of Greece and the preservation 
of the Constitution (for which of course the Protecting Powers are 
responsible under a Treaty); and finally that Allied troops must 
control the Isthmus of Corinth and maintain order at Athens. 


These terms obviously required the abdication of the King, which 
was formally demanded by M. Jonnart. In an announcement of 
the abdication M. Zaimis said that the King, “ solicitous as always 
solely for the interests of Greece, has decided to leave the country 
with the Crown Prince, and designates as his successor Prince 
Alexander.” It is thought that King Constantine may go to Switzer- 
land. The acts of the Protecting Powers ought to mean that the 
Greeks will be free to follow any policy they please so long as they 
behaveconstitutionally. In refusing to fulfil the Treaty with Serbia, 
and in getting rid of M. Venizelos, King Constantine violated the 
Constitution. At the last elections which were managed constitu- 
tionally there was a large Venizelist majority, so that unity can 
probably be restored by recalling M. Venizelos to Athens as Premier. 
The Greeks whq are fighting as part of the Allied Armies at Salonika 
may saon become the representatives of the new Greek King. So 
far there have been no serious disturbances in carrying out a plan 
which opens up an entirely new avenue of hopes for Greece. 





We deeply regret to record the death of Major W. Redmond, 
who died from wounds received while he was leading hig men in the 
Messines Battle. The expressions of sorrow and the tributes of 
admiration which were} heard in the House of Commons on Monday 
from Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Asquith, and Sir Edward Carson 
proved what an impression bad been made in the House, not only 
by Major Redmond’s honourable career, but by his noble example 
in this war. A convinced Nationalist, Major Redmond was always 
loyal to his cause and his colleagues. 





The whole country learned with deep satisfaction and relief that 
Mr. C. J. Law, Mr. Bonar Law’s son, who was believed to have 
died of wounds, is a prisoner with the Turks. The Turks are said 
to be treating him well. 





Mr. Balfour's safe return to England in good health and the best 
of spirits is a matter for national satisfaction. He spoke of his 
maguificent reception in the United States, and by general 
consent he fully earned it. No one could have acted as head 
of such a Mission with greater authority or sympathy, and it 
is good to know that this is fully recognized by our Allies. 
in this context we may note that the nature of Lord North- 
cliffe’s functions was defined by Mr. Bonar Law in the House 
on Monday. In onder to co-operate iully with the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the conduct of the war, 
Missions representing a number of Government Depertments had 
heen for some time in America. As it was necessary to have some 
one at the head of these Missions to combine and co-ordinate their 
activities, Lord Northcliffe hed underteken to do this work. Mr. 
Bonar Law edded that it was not in any way diplomatic, 








Lord Northelifie’s appointment has been enthusiastically praised 
by the New York Tribune. A somewhat different tone is to be 
found in the New York Times, which on Monday published the 
following d«spatch from its Washington correspondent :— 

_“ The State Department has at last heen notified that Lord 
Northelifie is comin to the United States in an official capacity 
on behalf of the British Government in connexion with the war, 
The Department has been informed, however, that the distinguished 
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English publisher is not to succeed the Right Hon. Arthur J. Balf 

the British Minister for Foreign Affairs, as head of the special — 
mission in this country. Lord Northeliffe, it was stated to. 4 
will have no diplomatic position. He will be on a purely a 
mercial errand. The State Department had surmised that Lo 4 
Northclifie would have no diplomatie status, because the Gover, 
ment had not been asked in advance whether his appointment 
would be acceptable to it.” . 


We have a great deal of sympathy with the Seamen's Union in 
their effort to prevent Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Jowett 
from sailing for Russia. The general tone of the Leeds Conferenes 
and the denial of a hearing to the representative of the Seamen's 
Union when he demanded reparation for the widows and children 
of murdered seamen called for a vigorous protest. Moreover, Messrs, 
MacDonald and Jowett are neither fish, flesh, nor good red-herring, 
They are not representatives of the Government or private indi. 
viduals, and as Mr. Wardle, the Chairman of the Labour Party 
stated in the House on Monday, they were not going to Petrograd 
as representatives of the Labour movement in this country, or the 
Labour Party as a whole. But we believe we are right in saying 
that they are Trade Unionists, and as such they have been disowned 
and condemned by a Union whose judgment carries peculiar weight, 


We admit all this without reserve, yet after reading Mr. Bonar 
Law’s frank statement in the House on Monday we do not see 
that the Government could have acted differently. At the outset 
he made it clear that there was na question of acting in opposition 
to the wishes of our two Republican and democratic Allies, the 
United States and France. It was simply a case of a choice of 
evils, and in deciding which was the lesser the governing factor was 
the position of Russia, on whose attitude in the new circumstances 
the final issue of the war might possibly depend. The one dange: 
to be feared from Russia was not the part that would be played by the 
Russian Government in trying to get a general peace, but that Russia 
might be induced to go for a separate peace. There was, however, 
a possibility of the new Russia playing in this war a part as effective 
as, or more effective than, that played by Russia under the Tsar, 
In these circumstances it was elearly our duty to try to make the 
path easier for the Government of Russia. 


That Government had deliberately sent an invitation, not to the 
majority Socialists alone, but to the minority Socialists as well, to 
come to Petrograd. Our Ambassador in Petrograd, though at 
first opposed to the scheme, had, after consultations with the 
Russian Foreign Minister and other members of the Russian 
Government, come strongly to support it. Finally, after con- 
sulting Mr. Henderson, who was now in Petrograd, Sir George 
Buchanan telegraphed that they were both strongly of opinion 
that it would be a great mistake to refuse permission. “ Not 
much harm need be anticipated from Mr. MacDonald's visit. The 
danger of seriously indisposing the Workmen's Council when its 
relations with the Government show distinct signs of improvement 
is far greater than giving expression to Pacificist views at this 
juncture.’’ After Mr. Bonar Law’s convincing statement, Mr. 
Terrell, who had moved the adjournment of the House to call 
attention to the question,’ withdrew his motion, declaring that the 
telegrams which had passed between the Government and our 
Ambassador had placed the matter in an entirely different light. 





President Wilson’s Message to Russia, the text of which was 
published in Monday’s papers, is a powerful and timely warning. 
He restates the position of Ameriea in the war with great clearness. 
“She seeks no material profit or aggrandizement of any kind. She 
is fighting for no advantage or selfish object of her own, but for the 
liberation of peoples everywhere from the aggressions of autocratic 
force.” The impossibility of making peace with the Hohenzollerns 
is implicit in Mr. Wilson’s statement that the Imperial German 
Government and those whom it is using for their owa undoing 
are seeking to obtain pledges that the war will end in the restora 
tion of the status quo ante :— 

“It wasthe status quo ante out of which this iniquitous war issued 
forth—the power of the Imperial German Government withia 
the Empire, and its widespread domination and influence outside 
of that Empire. That status must be altered in such fashion a 
to prevent any such hideous thing from ever happening again.” 


Mr. Wilson defines the principles of an effective settlement a8 
follows :— 


“Neo people must be foreed under a sovereignty under which it 
does not wish to live. No territory must ehange hands except for 
the purpose of securing those which inhabit it a fair chance of Kile 
and liberty. No indemnities must be insisted an except those that 
constitute payment for manifest wrongs done. No readjustments 
of power must be made except such as will tend to secure the futuré 
peoee of the world and the future welfare and happiness of it# 
peoples,” 
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For these things, the President continues, 

“we can afford to pour out blood and treasure. For these are 
the things we have always professed to desire, and unléss we pour 
out the blood and treasure now and succeed we may never be able 
to unite or show conquering force again in the great cause of human 
liberty. The day has come to conquer or submit. If the forces 
of autocracy can divide us they will overcome us; if we stand 
together victory is certain and the liberty which victory will secure. 
We can afford, then, to be generous, but we cannot afford then or 
now to be weak oromit any single guarantce of justice and security.” 


No wiser words—combining as they do encouragement with warn- 
ing could have been addressed to Russia than these. The Message 
is indeed a singular fulfilment of the prediction made by Samuel 
Laing in 1852 which we print in our correspondence columns 





to-day. < ete 

On Tuesday the Prime Minister received the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the causes of the Labour Unrest. Their 
investigation must be thorough, but it should be completed without 
delay, and he added characteristically that the recommendations 
should be available in July. After a fine and well-justified state- 
ment of the industrial miracle which has been wrought in Great 
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act on the assumption that Proportional Representation 
was nof adopted. The debate then turned upon whether Pro- 
portional Representation should or should not be included in the 
Bill. The Attorney-General, Sir F. E. Smith, made a strong speech 
in favour of Proportional Representation and expressed a feeling 
which, we are sure, is shared by a great many other people. He 
had made up his mind to abandon his objection to the politicac 
enfranchisement of women, but it was on condition that the House 
accepted the Reform proposals as a whole. One of the findings of 
the Speaker's Conference which reconciled him to Female Suffrage 
was the proposal relating to Proportional Representation, which, 
he recalled, was recommended unanimously, while the adoption of 
Woman Suffrage was recommended only by a majority. He 
warned the House that to rule out the scheme of Proportional! 
Representation would be to strike a death-blow at the whole super- 
structure of the great concordat. 


After Mr. Leslie Scott had pointed out the very significant fact 
that no country which had adopted Proportional Representation 
had ever gone back upon it and that its history was one of con- 





Britain during the war, after praising the adaptability of all con- 
cemed, end after insisting that all the Government wished to know | 
was the answer to the question, “ What are the facts in regard to 
the causes of unrest ?”’ he touched in a very stimulating way upon 
the various influences at work to unsettle men’s minds. 





All this was excellent, but unfortunately at the end of his speech 
he let drop a most misleading, and therefore dangerous, word. 
He hinted that the suggestion that “ profiteering” might be partly | 
responsible for high prices of food might be sound. The use of the 
word “ profiteering ” by the Prime Minister was, we venture to say, 
a blunder of the worst kind. It will give strength to a blind and 
foolish crysade that is now going on in the Press under which the 
rise in prices is attributed, not to the true cause, a greatly increased 
demand plus shortage of supply, or at any rate a failure of the 
effort to increase supply, but to some mysterious force or ‘‘ hidden 
hand” which has been designated “ profiteering.’ The Prime 
Minister, like the Daily Mail and other persons who so 
often have the word “ profiteering’ on their lips or at the end of 
their pens, has made no attempt to define its exact meaning. Until, 
however, it is defined, how can we deal with it 2? Until those who 
use the phrase tell us what they mean by it, nothing but prejudice 
can arise from its repeated use. 





We are making no dialectical point when we demand a defini- | 
tion, As we ask in another part of our issue, does ‘ profiteering ” 
mean such increase as that made, and quite legitimatcly made, 
when the price of the Zimes was enhanced by a hundred 
per cent.—i.e., raised to twopence—and when a similar rise in price 
took place in the Daily Mail? If “ profiteering ’’ merely means the 
putting up of prices, then practically the whole nation is guilty 
beeause the rise has been universal, whether in the price of labour 
cr of commodities, In the last resort, a rise in prices is often a 
necessary and beneficent corrective to scarcity, because it is only 
hy such a rise that universal thrift can be secured in the use of 
commodities. Perhaps we shall be told that “‘ profiteering ’’ means 
an unjustifiable raising of prices. But that again is only begging 
the question in another way, for how is “ unjustifiable” to be 
defined ? 








No doubt a point may be reached where the possessors of some 
articles essential for the waging of the war or for the feeding of 
the population hold their goods back or withdraw them from 
public sale, In that case the Government would be perfectly justi- 
fied in commandeering the articles in question—i.e., purchasing 
them compulsorily from the holders at a fixed price and then dis- 
tributing them according to the needs of the population. Merely 
to inflame men’s minds against the operation of the economic laws 
ef supply and demand by talking vaguely but menacingly about 
“ profiteering ” is to mislead the public and put them on a false 
seent. No doubt at the moment our doctrine is most unpopular, 
and we may expect the lamppost for advancing it; but it is 
nevertheless the truth, witness what happened in connexion with 
the potatocs. If it isestablished that the shortage of necessary food 
is so great that people are in danger of dying of starvation, then 
instead of calling cach other namcs and talking about “ hidden 
hands” and “ profiteering,” Ict us pool our food supplies and dis- 
tribute them equally. In any ease, the Prime Minister, having | 
en the word “ profitecring,” ought to tell us what he means 
ry it. 


The House of Commons on Tuesday was concerned with Colonel 
Jecsel’s proposal that the Boundary Commissioners should 





| make our country again a free country. 


tinuous progress, and Sir George Reid had said that neither Australia, 
South Africa, nor Canada, though they had discussed the question, 
had adopted Proportional Representation, Mr. Herbert Samue! 
made a curious contribution to the debate. Though he appeared 
to doubt the advantages of Proportional Representation, he yet 
declared that the House ought to try the experiment for a limited 
field—i.e., in provincial boroughs. Lord Hugh Cecil made a very 
eloquent and effective speech in favour of Proportional Represen 
tation. He looked forward to the first task after the war being 
the restoration of the liberty of the individual. He wanted to 


Sir George Cave having appealed to the House to come to a 
decision on the question and insisted once more that the Govein. 
ment desired to leave the question to a free and unfettered House, 
and Sir John Simon having pointed out that another opportunity 
for discussing Proportional Represcitation might arise in Com- 
mittee on the Bill, a division was taken, with the result that the 
amendment telling the Boundary Commission to act as if there 
were no Proportional Representation clause was carried by eight 
votes (149—141). On the whole, the result of the division cannot 
be called unsatisfactory. Indeed, we think advocates of Propor- 
tional Representation may regard it as a victory. It appears to us 
that what they shoul now do is to take counsel with the advo- 
eates of Female Suffrage and link the two measures together, as un- 
questionably they ought to be linked. 

It is with profound regret that we notice the tendency of the 
Government to weaken on the question of forbidding horse-raeing. 
We love the horse as much as any Englishman alive or dead, 
and are a great deal more anxious than most bookmakers or 
followers of ‘‘ Captain Coe” and other prophets to maintain 
that glorious creature, the British thoroughbred. He is deserv’ng 
of all the honour he has received. But to attempt to make 
out at a moment like this that our thoroughbred stock 
will be destroyed if there is no racing is absurd. In 
truth, this agitation in favour of racing is mainly a gambling and 
not a real horse-breeding movement. The well-meaning people 
who bombard the authorities with pleas for racing are in the last 
resort, we believe, moved by those who make money out of racing and 
betting. Not the least important of these are those newspapers 
which pay special attention to the ‘‘odds,” and which are bought 
mainly because they give racing news and racing “ tips.” 

We are giad to see that the Food Controller has made an urgent 
appeal to every householder in the country to reduce his consump- 
tion of bread, while at the same time the public is reminded by 
constant advertisement in the Press and elsewhere of the need of 
eating less bread. Foolish or selfish people may sneer at these 
efforts, but we are convinced they are perfectly sound. The essen- 
tial thing is to produce an atmosphere literally saturated with the 
appeal to eat less bread. That appeal must be like the grief of 
Queen Constance—* lies in my bed, walks up and down with 
me.” The Food Controller's notice to householders ends with 
an appeal to them to pledge themselves to respond to the King’s 
appeal for econemy and frugality, and to wear the purple ribbon 
as a token. Most sincerely do we hope that this clear call will be 
answered throughout the length and breadth of the land, and that 
all Britain will 


€at fess Bread. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— 
GRAVITY AND GOVERNMENT. 

TTHE outstanding lesson of the last six months, the period 

during which Mr. Lloyd George’s Administration has 
been in power, is that gravity, weight, and a due sense not 
only of responsibility but of dignity and solidity are absolutely 
necessary in the government of @ great Empire at a great 
crisis. That the present Government have done well in certain 
matters, and especially well on the negative side, there can 
be no question. They have not interfered with military 
policy, and they have been conspicuously successful in supply- 
ing the financial sinews of war. They have also shown a com- 
mendable alertness and activity, and, what is perhaps best of 
all, a high spirit. They have refused to be depressed, or to 
allow the nation to be depressed, by difficulties or by the 
“enemy” bluff. But after we have made all allowance for 
their good qualities and good intentions, we are bound to say 
that there has been a certain levity—we do not of course use 
the word in the popular sense of frivolity, but as the opposite 
of weight and steadiness—a certain irresponsibility, a certain 
fuss, hurry, and confusion in all their doings. They 
have laid themselves open to the charge of raising every 
sort of problem but of solving none, of applying emollients and 
counter-irritants either mixed or laid on alternately ;—here 
& soothing-syrup and there a mustard-plaster, here 2 poultice 
and there a cautery, here a styptic and there en application of 
leeches. It is, if you will, a well-meant, clever, passionate, 
eager clinic, but at the same time a mighty maze and quite 
without a plan—or if not quite without one, there is such an 
infusion and suffusion of plans that the original scheme has 


which is always springing up. 
** Subtle aims that never hit, 

Vivacity that is not wit; 

Schemes laid this hour, the next forsaken, 

Advice oft asked but never taken.” 
That is a caricature, but caricatures, even when as unjust 
as this one, often throw light upon the inner man. So 
far as they are true, the lines indicate the defects of the 
qualities which we praise in Mr. Lloyd Georg>—his 
rapidity of action, his determination, his patriotic fervour, 
his energy, his resolve never to rest as long as there is anything 
that can be done to further his country’s cause. 
this plea in arrest of judgment. You cannot have the incom- 
parable gifts of dash and vigour without paving a'price for them. 
Further, so greatly do we value these qualities that, though 
we did not desire to see the old Coalition Government upset, 
and deprecated very strongly the manner in which it was 
brought to the ground, we were willing, when Mr. Lloyd George 
achieved power, to support him and his Government, and to 
encourage the nation in giving him every chance to do his 
work. But to speak frankly, one of the chief considerations 
that induced us to take this line, in spite of certain strong mis- 
givings in regard to Mr. Lloyd George’s levity, flightiness, and 
general lack of gravity, was that we were told that the new 
plan of a supreme War Cabinet would provide exactly the 
check upon his political defects which is required at a time of 
national crisis. Mr. Lloyd George was to develop the neces- 
sary engine-power, and his colleagues of the War Cabinet were 
to he the controls which were to direct that energy into its 
rightful channels, to steady it where necessary, and to apply it 
at the right time and at the right place. More cynical people 
said that it was the old story of the wild elephant between two 
tame and experienced elephants (Lord Curzon and Lord 
Milner). They were to keep their gey and headstrong colleague 
to his task, and to see that he did not fling the logs about too 
wildly or diverge too widely from the path incoming from, or 
going to, his work. We are bound to say that the part of the 
scheme which so much attracted us, and we believe won for 
the Government the support of a large section of the serious 
men of the nation, has proved a failure. We sec little signs of 
the controls being at work. The wild elephant is out on his 
own, and the tame elephants are standing helplessly by, or 
else trotting painfully miles behind him while he goes tearing 
and trumpeting through the forest. 

The War Cabinet has introduced no element of gravity into the 
Government. At the moment levity rules unrestrained in_ the 
councils of the nation. We might pile up examples of what we 
mean when we say this, but we shall only take one or two. Inthe 
first place, there are the confusion and administrative friction 
produced by that secretarial! system called, in the slang of 
Whitehall, “the Kindergarten,” which it was hoped—we were 
among the strongest hopers—would do so much to strengthen 
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and clarify the Prime Minister’sexccutive actions. Ne 

are the muddles connected with the new offices. We are not 
going to say anything about Mr. Neville Chamberlain's scheme. 
because its “ producer ”’—he was not its author—has met 
with a mixture of ill-luck and unfairness of treatment which 
has been grossly unjust. We take rather the Food (‘on. 
troller’s in igen There, if anywhere, quictness, con- 
fidence, and steadiness were the requisite qualities. It jg 
always dangerous to touch the food of the people. Whey 
it is necessary to do so, as it is now, the first thing is not 
to encourage unrest by uncertainty and instability of action 
but to speak plain truths and steer a consistent course. 
not to avoid asking people to make sacrifices, but to be sure 
when you have asked them that they were the right sacrifices 
and that you can, and ought to, maintain them. Gravity in 
this department of administration was an essential. Yor 
levity has been written all over the Government's dealings 
with food. Take next the case of appointments to offices of 
prime importance. Here again levity has ruled supreme. We 
only quote one instance—the appointment of Lord Northeliffe, 
We are not going to say a word against the abilities of the 
person appointed. Now that he has been made Mr. Balfour's 
*‘successor’’—the definition is Lord Northcliffe’s own—wo 
sincerely hope that Lord Northcliffe’s well-known admira- 
tion for America and powers of work will enable him to 
He has many qualities which 
should make for success. He must, then, receive all the support 
his countrymen can give him. What we object to is the 
amazing levity in the manner in which the appointment 
was made. It is one in the region of Foreign Affairs ; that 
is, in the Department of Mr. Balfour. But the Government 
apparently did not wait for Mr. Balfour to come home, though 


xt, therg 


been lost, strayed, or mislaid in the jungle of new inveations | such waiting would only have delayed the appointments 


by four or five days. The argument for a little delay is not 
merely a courtesy argument, and because the appointment 
lay in the region covered by Mr. Balfour’s Department, 
The casential reason for waiting was the fact that Mr. Balfour 
had, for the particular purposes of the appointment, become 
the greatest expert who could possibly have been consulted. 
Mr. Balfour, with conspicuous success, had been spending 
six weeks in America in the closest and most friendly intimacy 
with the President, the Secretary of State, and ali the ruling 
men. He had got to know them at close quarters. He, 
if any man, could give a sound opinion a3 to the qualities 
required by his successor. Surely it would have been worth 
while to put the question: “In view of all you have seen and 
heard in America, do you think that Lord Northcliffe’s appoint- 
ment would be one that would be wise and useful et the 
present moment?” For all we know, Mr. Balfour would have 


replied that the appointment was an excellent one. In that 
case there is no more to be said. Again, it may be that 
Mr. Balfour’s agreement was secured by cable. But even 


if that is so, would it not have been a great public advantage 
for Mr. Balfour and Lord Northcliffe to have met ? 

As a final example of levity take Mr. Lloyd George's well- 
meant address to the Commissioners on Labour Unrest. A 
great deal of the speech was excellent, stimulating, inspiring 
in a@ high degree, but what malignant power induced him to 
take up a senseless word of invective like “ profiteering” and 
use it to inflame public opinion, to produce a sense that there 
are people in thousands out to do a great wrong and to 
starve and torture the working classes? If Mr. Lloyd 
George used a catchpenny, rhetorical, question-begging word 
like “‘ profiteering,” he ought to have defined it, but 
we can trace no helpful definition in his speech. If 
‘* profiteering” merely means the raising of prices—for 
example, the doubling of the price of the Daily Mail ot 
the Times—it may be the most perfectly innocent and legiti- 
mate thing in the world. Again, take the raising of the 
remuneration of labour in which we all rejoice. Is the fact 
that such remuneration hes sometimes increased by three 
hundred per cent. an act of “profiteering” on the 
part of the labourer or is it not ?—and if not, why not! 
Statesmen have no right to use words like “ profiteering 
unless they tell us what they mean by them. 

We do not want, however, to scold but to suggest a remedy. 
In the first place, let us say quite plainly that the remedy we 
want is not the remedy of a change of Ministry. That, in out 
opinion, would be a great evil. Mr. Lloyd George and his 
Cabinet, if it is humanly possible, must remain in office and 
finish the war. But though we do not want tosee the present 
Ministry fall to pieces or its head dethroned, those who are te 
sponsible for Mr. Lloyd George and his continuance in powet 
—that is, those who command the majority of votes in the 
House of Commons: i.e., the leader of the Unionist Party, the 
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Jeaders of the Labour Party, and the leader of that section 
of the Liberal Party which supports Mr. Lloyd George— must 
ace to it that the levity of which ve have spoken is restrained, 
and that Mr. Lloyd George’s energies are kept in their proper 
channels. They can do it quite well through the War Cabinet. 
They are there to do it, and the nation expects them to do 
it. Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, Mr. Bonar Law, and the 
representative of Tabour in the War Cabinet must expreise 
the restraining influence which they were in effect put there 
to exercise. If they do not, we shall run great risks of 
disaster, and disaster for which the country will hold the 
whole War Cabinet personally responsible. 
INTENSIVE WARFARE, 

AST week we urged upon our readers and our countrymen 
L the necessity, if we were to end the war quickly and suc- 
cessfully, of an intensive cultivation in every theatre and in 
every element. In doing so we little thought how soon events 
would illustrate and enforce our moral and the lessons we 
sought to draw. They are writ large this week in the air, under 
the water, and on the land. Our main contention last week 
was that, granted the need for intensive warfare in the abstract, 
its specific manifestation must be combined operations by sea, 
land, and air on the Western front. As Admiral Jellicoe so 
well put it in his interview on April 12th, “‘ the fortified Belgian 
coast is a fact which we have to face.” But the proper way to 
face it is to deliver a blow fromthe shoulder at Zeebrugge or 
Ostend or both, followed by a knock-out (or shall we say a 
“solar plexus punch” ?) which will not only sweep the 
nuisance from our doorstep, but put us in a position the advan- 
tages of which the merest tiro in strategy can understand— 
advantages so well described by the Naval Correspondent of 
the Times, quoted by us last week. His words are worth re- 
cording once more. “ Short of tackling these places [Ostend 
and Zeebrugge | from the land side, which must require military 
co-operation, there is no more efficacious treatment than un- 
ceasing attacks from the air and from the sea.” Though this 
is not the prime reason for urging intensive war cultivation on 
“the fortified Belgian coast,” it happens that annoyances— 
that they are no more than annoyances is of course the firsé 
thing to be noted about them—like the raid of Wednesday, 
with its pitiful tale of maiming and destruction and of so many 
“a piece of childhood thrown away,” would be banished from 
the capital if we tackled in earnest the problem of “ the 
fortified Belgian coast.’’ It is behind the line of the Dunes 
that the aeroplanes which have worked their evil will upon 
London and Folkestone, the mouth of the Thames and the 
South-East Coast, have their nests. They have proved that 
they can annoy us in the daytime, and will no doubt continue 
to annoy us in that fashion, because they are so close. The 
nests are at our doors and ought to be taken. 

So much for the argument drawn from the air for intensive 
cultivation of the war. Equally strong is the submarine 
argument, This week shows that our hopes that we had mas- 
tered the submarine menace were to a great extent premature. 
They were premature because we have hitherto been content 
to deal with the submarines sporadically and at sea, to catch 
them where they “‘ bobbed up ” and not by the radical remedy 
of destroving the nests. And here we may interpolate some 
very sound and helpful criticism made by Mr. Gerard Fiennes, 
the able naval critic of the Observer, in last Sunday’s issue :— 

“ The presence of a strong force of above-water craft at Zeebrugge 
and Ostend is essential to the prosecution of submarine work in 
the Channel. All the German attempts were easily defeated before 
they accumulated torpedo-boats there. It seems, therefore, not 
unlikely that they may attempt to use bigger units of their flect 
in order to prevent the neuteoientienn of these ports which further 
successful operations on our part may bring about. The air-raid 
on the Thames Estuary last Tuesday may not have been un- 
connected with a desire to ascertain the force available there to 
interfere with operations planned by the enemy to relieve the 
situation off the coast of Belgium. If affairs go in accordance with 
our hopes, they have the appearance of working up for a decisive 
event at sca, for if the enemy once begins to attempt to support 
his flotillas with heavier craft, it will, sooner or later, result in the 
battle-flects being drawn in.” 

Our third argument must be drawn from the glovious land 
battle, the victory of the Messines Ridge. Here no doubt the 
cultivation was as intensive as any one could have wished it, 
hay, as it could possibly have been. When General Haig 
ttrikes, every ounce of power is used, and he would be an 
ingenious man who could prove that the hitting might have 
been harder, And yet one feels that the splendid work done at 
Messines, in which every plan was laid and every plan came off, 





was robbed of half its eflect by the fact that the conditions | 
under which the Army fought had only allowed a local objec- | 


tive, and not that full and complete plan of action which 
would be employed in combined operations, 


AN APPEAL TO THE NATIONALISTS. 


HE Unionists of North-East Ulster deserve well of their 
country. In spite of their fears, of their rights, and 
of the deep anxiety which oppresses them at the thought of 
being entangled in the meshes of Irish politics, and of clouding 
that simple plea for justice which is their safeguard, they 
have entered the Convention. That being so, we trust we 
shall not be misunderstood if we make an appeal to tho 
Irish Nationalists of all kinds to answer Ulster’s action 
in a spirit of generosity and unselfishness, and to show 
that they are not hard-hearted political bargainers who ask 
merely for their pound of fish, but men of insight and 
sincerity. We do not ask the Nationalists to show the 
sympathy of approbation for those who cling passionately to the 
connexion with Britain and desire not to be deprived of their 
birthright in the United Kingdom. What we ask of them 
is to show the sympathy of comprehension, and to look for a 
moment at the case of North-East U!ster, not through Home 
Rule eyes or Roman Catholic eyes or Sinn Fein eyes or Celtic 
eyes, but through the eyes of the Ulsterman, proud of his 
position in the United Kingdom, of his Protestant faith, of 
his Anglo-Saxon lineage, of his blood and breeding. If the 
Irish Nationalists could only do that, could only rise to the 
height of saying: ‘‘ We have asked for liberty for ourselves 
and we are not going to make our first action a denial of 
liberty to others,” they would have achieved a conquest over 
themselves and a conquest over political selfishness which 
would make them masters of the situation. They would 
have won a spiritual victory the consequences of which would 
echo not only round the Empire but round the world. 

Curiously enough, what we are appealing to the Nationalists 
to do on the highest grounda, and as an act of self-sacrifice 
due to the principles of freedom and of justice, would, as is 
so often the case, be the very best * politics ”—would further 
the ultimate and essential aims and aspirations of the Nation- 
alists as nothing else in the world could further them. 
Let us imagine an Irish Cavour faced with a situation 
like that with which the Nationalist leaders are faced in the 
Convention; that is, with the power to make any terms 
he liked for the twenty-six counties, as long as he did not 
ask his pound of flesh as regards the homogeneous area of 
North-East Ulster. Would not a true leader of men, the 
man with the statesman’s instinct, in his very first sp2ech 
in the Convention say something of this kind /— 

“‘] want as a preliminary to our discussions to say a word 
to the representatives of that area of Ulster in which the 
local majority desire to remain under the Parliament at 
Westminster, and are determined to resist any attempt to 
force them under Dublin. I regret, I deplore beyond words, 
that they are such bad Irishmen, and have so little of the 
understanding of the greatness and nobility that are open to 
them, But let me tell them that we understand liberty too 
well, and have learned the hard lessons of oppression too Icng, 
to dream of ever coercing them against their will. Whateve: 
we may think of their action, Jet them realize from the begin- 
ning that we will have no unwilling guests at the feast of 
freedom. Nobody is going to compel them to come in. 
That liberty which we have demanded, and which we have 
forced our foes to yield to us, is a bright, untarnished blale, 
and will remain so. It shall not turn in our hands into a dark 
and poisoned poignard. We will not deface the fairness, 
nay, the very life, of Liberty at the moment that she has 
shown us the glorious light of her eyes, and when her 
vesture is sweeping once more our echoing halls. But more 
than this. We are not criminals and hypocrites—men 
who do not know how to be true to their own id:sals. 
Neither are we fools and blind. We realize that the task 
before us, the task of founding a free Irish commonwealth, 
is one full of difficulties, dangers, and anxieties. With such a 
task before us we want the intimacy of whole-hearted love for, 
and belief in, Ireland’s future. No one but a fool would ask 
for, or even tolerate, the presence of hostile or unwilling men 


| in the sanctuaryin which our holy work is to be done. 
With such men at our side ‘all would be doubt, hesitation, and 


pain.’ Let them stand by while unrestrained we do the 
noblest work that has ever fallen to true Irishmen. Some 
day these men of the black North will know their mistake, 
and ‘their sons will blush their fathers were our foes.’ 
Let North-East Ulster, since such is the wish of the local 





majority, remain aloof, not against our wishes but at our 
' command,” 

Who can doubt that such a speech would give an assurance 
to the people of North-East Ulster which nothing else could 
| give? In any case,there would be a homogeneous Ireland. 
Though it would not be geographically all Ireland, there 
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would be no cross-currents, no deeply injured men, no 
vassionate sense of betrayal and oppression, no rift within the 
ia no crack in the vase which must inevitably bring it to 
ruin. Cannot the Nationalists rise to the height of the 
occasion, to the height of answering such an appeal as ours— 
the appeal to set a great and memorable example of political 
justice? The opportunity is theirs. Will they throw it 
away and tell the British Empire that they care not for the 
gift of freedom for themselves unless there goes with it the 
right to put their fellows in chains ? 








HARD CASES AND RED-TAPE. 


N a letter to the editor, printed elsewhere, a correspondent 
directs our attention to what we may call without 
exaggeration a cruel case. Many stories are current about 
the harsh treatment financially of officers who have been 
disabled in the service of their country, but as we are unable 
to guarantee the truth of them we prefer to say no more than 
that many of the stories are circumstantial enough to make 
us feel uneasy and to justify a demand for inquiry. The 
story which we print elsewhere is on a different footing so far 
as we are concerned, as we have been able to satisfy ourselves 
of the accuracy of the statements. Not one of us at the 
beginning of the war would have thought it possible that 
a boy who joined the Army without a moment’s hesitation, 
caring not at all for his professional prospects, or indeed for 
anything but his immediate object of serving and saving the 
State, should be treated, when he is partially disabled for life, 
summarily or inconsiderately, much less harshly. We do not 
say that the officer referred to in our correspondent’s letter 
regards his own case as cruel or outrageous. He is probably 
disciplined enough, by the Army and by suffering, to accept 
his fate with a mouth tightly shut. The responsibility for the 
description of the case which a correspondent has laid before 
us is therefore entirely our own. Any epithets we use have 
nothing whatever to do with him. But we are certain that 
our readers will be as horrified as we are at the thought that a 
young officer who has given everything which he could to 
his country should be required to refund money to the War 
Office which he had legitimately supposed to be his pay, and 
which he had probably already spent on the incidertal ex- 
penses of a long illness. 

At the beginning of the war we all felt that the scale on 
which allowances were being made to the dependants of 
soldiers was an indication that the soldier himself, whether a 
man or an officer, would be treated very generously. Never 
before had such payments been made to men’s families as 
have been made in this war. Never before have soldiers 
been so well cared for. All this was in accordance with the 
strong popular wish. ‘ Nothing,” said the public in sum- 
marizing the proper treatment of soldiers, “is too good for 
them.” Private soldiers and N.C.O.’s who are disabled by 
wounds are, we know, recognized as a direct charge upon the 
War Office. The theory is that they shall be kept under a 
form of military control or discipline till medical treatment 
has either restored them or proved that it can do no more 
for them. The object is to fit them for some appropriate 
civil employment, and thus, in whatever degree may be 
possible, to restore them to independence. Of course strict 
rules are necessary, and we imagine that just because they 
are less elastic in the case of men than of officers the men 
have less substantial grievances than officers, who are treated 
as though they were normally in a state of independence, if 
not of wealth. It is of the officers, then, that we write, 
taking the case before us as a type of many similar stories. 
Moreover, we confine ourselves to the treatment of seriously 
disabled officers. Much, no doubt, might be said about the 
curious rulings under which the pay of officers in the field is 
sometimes reduced. We have heard of a Lieutenant in the 
Yeomanry who received a Captain’s rank and pay for doing 
a Captain’s work while his regiment fought in the trenches, 
but who after some two years had his local and temporary 
rank taken away, and was ordered to refund to the War 
Office the pay he had received while he was a Captain! 
That was a hardship for a young officer who had served 
most creditably, whatever the reason for the War Office 
demand may have been. We only know that it was not 
dissatisfaction with the record of the officer in question. But 
in any case the manipulation of officers’ pay is a matter of very 
little moment compared with the treatment of disabled officers. 
The assumption that officers in the New Armies are men of 
means, who have large enough balances at their banks to 
enable them to carry on whatever happens, or who have 
fathers standing ready with cheque-books in their hands, is 
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an entire mistake. To spring suddenly upon a disabled boy 
the news that £90 too much has been placed to his credit 
and that he must hand it back, is an outrage. It seems stilj 
more cruel in view of the fact that only two-thirds of the 
wound pension of £50 a vear has been received in two years 
The present ‘ democratic ” Army is not arich Army. In the 
old Army a large number of officers could afford to laugh at 
the rules by which their pay was mysteriously regulated 
They were only paying what they could afford for an ancient 
joke. But the conditions now are absolutely different, 

As we have said, we certainly do not assert that the cruel 
treatment of a single officer is typical. We say only that it ig 
typical of similar stories. We should like to know whether 
these stories, or any appreciable proportion of them, are true, 
We should also like to know whether the War Office have 
established, or thought of establishing, a special Department 
for the consideration of hard cases. Where men have given 
so much—have in so many instances sacrificed health and 
comfort and the hope of wealth—no hard cases ought to be 
allowed to remain. At least there should be no hard cases 
which could be adjudged such by any Committee of reasonable 
and humane men of the world. Rules, we admit again, are 
bound to be strict, but it is very undesirable that the adminis- 
trators of rules should be their slaves. A slavish administrator 
always victimizes others. Some one, we think, ought to be 
placed at the head of a special Department or Committee who 
would have enough authority to cut the bonds of red-tape from 
the hard cases. An officer not high enough or not made strong 
enough for a work requiring much discretion and independence 
can really do nothing. We should like to see a Welfare Officer 
appointed who could teach the doubtful battles of the Pay 
Department where to rage. There may be all the necessary 
machinery now. But if there is, we suspect that the strong 
hand which combines humanity with authority is withheld. An 
ex-Field-Marshal would be a suitable officer for the very im- 
portant and highly discretionary post we have in mind. Lord 
Grenfell, for example, if he will forgive us the use of his 
name, would be the very type of man. The name of Sir 
Neville Lyttelton, among the Generals at home, also occurs to 
us as illustrating the qualities we mean. 

We have writtenas persons who do not pretend to know the 
truth, but who want to emphasize on principle the importance 
of scrupulously considerate treatment of disabled officers. We 
ought to say that we have no intention of becoming a conduit 
for the conveyance of grievances either to the War Office or 
to the light of day. We could not investigate the truth of 
the statements and nothing would be gained. If we printed 
correspondence on the subject, we should open a sluice and 
devastate instead of irrigating the land to be cultivated. 
Nothing is decided by newspaper correspondence in these 
cases. A newspaper is not, and never ought to be, a Tribunal; 
it is a watchdog, a giver of warnings, not a Judge. Trial 
by newspaper is as mischievous as it is pretentious. But 
in putting these limitations on ourselves we appeal to the 
authorities more confidently to make very sure tliat no 
genuine grievances of disabled officers go unredressed. 





A BRITISH INVITATION TO RUSSIA. 


FYX\HE papers of Tuesday published the answer of the 

British Government to the Russian inquiries about 
the Allied objects in the war. By far the most important 
part of the answer is contained, in our opinion, in the last 
few sentences, which run as follows :— 

“The British Government heartily join their Russian Allies 

in their acceptance and approval of the principles laid down by 
President Wilson in his historic Message to the Teenie Congress. 
These are the aims for which the British peoples are fighting 
These are the principles by which their war policy is, and will be, 
guided. The British Government believe that, broadly speaking, 
the agreements which they have from time to time mado with 
their Allies are conformable to these standards. But if the Russian 
Government so desire, they are quite ready, with their Allies, 
to examine and, if need be, revise these agreements.” 
The last sentence, in which the British Government invite the 
Russians to say whether they would like to have the peace 
terms of the Allies revised or restated, is obviously of the 
greatest moment. The proposal is made almost as a casual 
suggestion, but we could wish that it had taken the shape of @ 
formal invitation with “ R.S.V.P.,” so to speak, printed m 
heavy type at the bottom. 

We cannot imagine anything more useful than a constant 
reiteration of the terms of the Allies. If the terms could be 
made stiffer at every restatement, on the principle of the 
Sibyl’s offers, so much the better, for that would probably 
help to shorten the war. An enemy who is becoming very 
doubtful of his success is naturally susceptible to that sort 
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efargument. But at all events let the Allies’ terms be restated 
ae often as the cnemy pretends to misunderstand them or 
the onlooking world seems to have forgotten them. The 
principles of liberty and nationality, of reparation and security, 
whieh inspire the Allies, do not admit of very varying terms. 
They can be applied with something like absolute precision. 
There is no danger whatever, that Wwe can see, in the Allies 
applying end reapply ing those principles to the shifting cir- 
cumstances of the war. But hitherto the Allies have acted 
as though their war objects were the sacred and mysterious 
name that must not be mentioned, True, our aims have been 
cated in general terms on special occasions, and as we think 
with enormous effect. But the words we have quoted above 
show that there is no desire to reassert the Allies’ aims just 
now unless Russia presses for a revision. We hope that 
Russia will press. There are many reasons why we should 
he anxious for her to do so. Since the war aims of the Allies 
were last proclaimed the Russian Revolution has occurred, 
da fresh set of principles has been brought under discussion 
the principles represented by the Russian motto of “ No 
annexations and no indemnities.” Plainly the war aims of 
the Allies may require restatement in form—though we are 
convinced that they will not require it in principle in any 
narticular—in view of the possibility of a misunderstanding 
of them in Russia. It needs, in fact, to be ascertained 
whether, when Russian opinion has been consulted, the state- 
ment of the aims of the Allies will require any modification. 
Not to admit that is to fail to treat Russia as a sincere Ally, 
and that is a situation which we must refuse even to imagine. 


ia 


on 
an 


The war has now reached a point at which it is clear to us 
that Germany cannot win. She may, of course, inflict much 
more suffering on us and bring us to the lest stages of ex- 
haustion before she recognizes that her dream of domination 
ig ended. On the other hand. it is conceivable that when she 
recognizes that she can gam nothing, but rather stands to lose 
more than ever, by continuing the war, she may call for peace 
quite suddenly. We do not expect this, but it may happen, 
and we shall behave most foolishly if we do not prepare for 
every event. Suppose that Germany did decide this summer 
that she must have peace, the German Government might 
very well argue like this: “ The Allies are at this moment in 
come confusion as to their aims. Russia has promulgated a 
new formula, and no one knows exactly what it would mean 
when translated into action. 


Jf we give them time, Russia | 
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We take the Russians, as we have said, to mean that there 
shall be no wanton occupation of territory for the mere 
purpose of aggrandizement by any Power. We do not 
understand them to mean that. they are indifferent to the 
liberation of long-suffering peoples from chains that have 
bitten into their flesh. How could the Russians mean. any 
such thing? They profess themselves good democrats, and 
we confidently believe that they are. Russia has long been 
the champion of the South Slavs, who groaned cither under 
the tyranny of Turkey or under the oppression of Austria- 
Hungary. Does she intend to abandon that part, and say 
that her kinsmen may remain not only subjected but in a 
vorse position than ever? We do not believe it. It is 
incredible. What is the war for if not to liberate? The 
immediate cause of the war was the generous refusal of 
Russia to look on while Serbia was victimized by one of the 
most harsh and unjust methods known to modern history. 
We sce, then, that if Russia is truly democratic, as we are 
certain she is, she is necessarily convinced that people must 
have the form of government they desire. The best definition 
of a plan which approaches, but cannot reach, the ideal is that 
the will of the local majority should prevail. If we apply 
this definition so as to produce conditions of tranquillity after 
the war, we shall and must require certain things of Germany 
as indispensable. We shall require her to abandon the 
parts of Northern France which she at present occupies, as 
well as Alsace-Lorraine, which she kept after the Franco- 
German War without the least regard for the sentiments of 
the predominantly French population. Similarly, she must 








and her Allies will certeinly come to en agreement as to their | 


exact intentions. If therefore we are going to make a new 
and tempting offer of peace withm a few months, we had 
hetter make it sooncr than later. A sudden offer may be a 
kind of bombshell. It may easily add to the existing con- 
fusion, and out of the general muddle we may be able by 
shrewd diplomatic strokes to do quite well for ourselves after 
al.’ That is a possibility against which we ought to prepare 
ourselves with all speed. We must not dream of entering a 
Peace Conference without having agreed with Russia and the 
test of our Allies in every detail what our terms must, be. 

It would be a gratuitous folly to fail in preparation because 
we are confident, as we have said on previous occasions, that 
the Russian objects and our objects are exactly the same. 
You can often draw up sets of abstract aspirations that 
look very different, but if you apply practical tests to them 
you will find that they are only different approaches to the 
same end. Let us consider the Russian principle of * No 
annexations and no indemnitiecs ” 
principles of restitution, reparation, security, and the recog- 
nition of nationality. All that Russia means is that she does 
not approve of land-grabbing, and that she does not want to 
exact indemnities as a form of punishment. There we are 
heartily at one with her. The most obvious case of proposed 
“annexation ” with which Russia is associated is the former 
tussian demand that she should have Constantinople. This 
demand came from Russia herself while the Tsar still ruled. 
No one forced it upon her. If under her new democratic 


Government she says that she no longer wants Constantinople, 


well and good. In many weys we shall be sorry, for Russia 
has always seemed to usto be in the true Byzantine succession 
and to be the most suitable guardian of the Straits. But 
if Russia repudiates the idea 
there need certainly be ‘ no annexation ” there. 


will actually be simplified for the Allies to that extent. They 


will be relieved of the obligation to place Constantinople in | 


Russian hands, which they regarded as a sacred obligation. 
We do not, however, contemplate the possibility of the 


“itoman clan being allowed to stay in Europe and continually | 
us to an | 


And this brings 
* annexation.” 


nHyeet poison into its extremities. 
exammation af the real meaning of 


together with our own | 


ot possessing Constantinople 
The problem | 


give up the Danish portion of Schleswig-Holstein. She 
must of course retire from Belgium and Luxemburg, 
and she and her Allies from Serbia and Montenegro 
and Rumania, and must make restitution for the 
wholesale ruin and loss she has inflicted on nearly all 


of 


those countries. There is no question here payment 
as a form of punishment. The money is required to rebuild 
and renovate. The thief must put back the purse. The 
provinces of Russia must be restored, except Russian Poland, 
which, together with Galicia and Prussian Poland, will make 
up the new Kingdom of Poland. The re-creation of this 
kingdom is only to right the wrong, far too late, which was 
committed in Frederick the Great's infamous partition. 

The principle of nationality as applied to Austria-Hungary 
will appeal to the Russians, as good democrats, even more, 
we think, than in its applications to Germany. The will of 
the local majority postulates a new Jugo-Slav State composed 
of Serbia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Croatia, and the 
other South Slav provinces. Bohemia must also become 
independent. The Rumanians of Transylvania must be 
allowed to adhere to their own people. Italy must have the 
Italian Tirol and such a characteristically Italian city as Trieste, 
together with those parts of the Adriatic seaboard and the 
islands which are Italian in feeling or in race. But perhaps 
satisfaction in the numerous necessary acts of liberation— 
as different from what is popularly meant by “ annexation ” 
as one can conccive—will be most deeply felt by the Russian 
democracy in regard to the peoples to be saved from Turkey. 
Russia has been the traditional protector of Armenia, and it 
is inconceivable to us that she should grow tepid now that 
the Russian autocracy is removed. Rather, we expect, her 
generous care will redouble itself. If she does not want 
Constantinople, the Straits may have to be internationalized, 
but the Turks in any case can no longer be allowed to mis- 
govern and massacre either in Europe or elsewhere. The 
Ottomans may be allowed, like the placated Eumenides, a 
place of residence. There, it may be hoped, their better 
elements will recover and prosper, but never again must the 
Arabs who have come into association with more civilized 
Governments be exposed to that alien despotism. 

Our Government would not have the least difficulty in 
demonstrating to Russia that the disposal of Germany’s 
colonies can be determined only by the same principles. 
Democracy can have but one answer to all the questions 
before us. The supreme irony would be if Democracy dd 
not discover this for want of asking itself the questio:s. Ti 
| the questions are asked anil answered at orce, thee con at 
least be no differences of aim between Russia and ourselves, 





THE TRUANT MIND. 
“FRNHAT is quite right now, Madam,” said a photographer to 
lady sitter, ‘‘ quite right as to attitude, Madam, but do not 
let the mind recede from the face.’ The exhortation calls up many 
Some beautiful faces are enchanting to look at even 


a 


pictures. 
| when the mind recedes, and some plain people look better in the 
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dullest repose than in animation. Speaking generally, however, 
men and women look their best when they are what is called “ pay- 
ing attention.” A crowd which is amused or interested offers a 
delightful study in physiognomy ; a crowd of tired faces is, except 
to the born student of character, a very dull sight. The present 
writer has often watched a number of ordinary people listening 
to music, and he belioves that music has some extraordinary effect 
in composing the lines of the face and bringing out what is character- 
istic init. Acting reflects itself on the countenances of the audience, 
and eloquence and the drama are both apt to transform those 
engaged by them and make them look unlike themselves. The face 
takes an impress from without and is not controlled by the mind. 
Logically, perhaps this should be true of listening to music, but the 
present writer thinks it is not. 

It is often something of a shock to sco the mind of an interlocutor 
“recede.” Have we not all begun to pour out our hearts to a 
friend and seen with dismay that his mind has turned away from 
us? Sometimes we continue to talk to him in the vain hope that 
he will look less preoccupied, and perhaps we may at last see his 
soul return to his eyes. Well-mannered people learn easily to say 
the right thing, but to look the right thing is very difficult, and 
few Englishmen and not many Englishwomen trouble to keep the 
fact that they are bored out of their faces. The snub which is 
delivered by the eyes is a wound no one repents inflicting in this 
country. Frenchmen and Americans are better able to keep the 
soul at its windows, or at any rate to set up some sort of dummy 
there who is like enough to deceive the majority. We wonder 
sometimes whether they keep up this effort in the bosom of their 
families, or if it is a mere social device. Certain self-conscious 
people, of course, in every class and country, never allow their 
apparent attention to flag. They are too much occupied in im- 


pressing their friends to let their minds ever slip away from the | 


shop window, so to speak, but they are craving attention rather 
than paying it. 

There aro men and women who never perceive that they are 
boring their friends—or rather they do not perceive it from their 
looks. One of the most impenetrable of class barriers rests upon 
the fact that people born in far distant strata of society cannot 
read one another's faces and do not know when they weary each 
other. The uneducated man cannot see that he should cut his 
narrative short ; the educctet does not perceive that his disjointed 
sentences and questions create no interest whatever in his neighbour, 
to whom also his laughter at nothing seems idiotic. The humour 
of the cultivated is a complete shibboleth. The mind of the one 
recedes before the stream; the mind of the other absents itself 
to avoid the dryasdust fragments of talk and meaningless fun, 

Oddly enough, the power to read character does not always 
accompany the power to read mood. Very tactful people who 
never bore any one do not always know much about the innermost 
soul of those whom they constantly and successfully placate. 
The bore sometimes knows more. Many a tiresome woman is 
a shrewd judge of moral quality. It is a great social asset to be 
able to read mood in the face; at the same time, it is often in a 
man’s favour to have a face which tells nothing. There are certain 
faces from which the mind seems never to be absent, yet we 
esnnot read it. We find this peculiarity most often among actors 
and in certain very beautiful women. It belongs to a type which 
has attracted portrait-painters, who do not try to interpret the 
face but to reproduce the puzzle. It is curiously attractive, this 
enigmatic expression, though it must be admitted that there is 
something meretricious about it. It is sad that the old and the 
young are so often at cross-purposes. The mind of one generation 
may be said constantly to recede before the conversation of the 
next. Ways of talk are very ephemeral. There is a senso in 
which a man cannot learn two languages in a lifetime. He may 
know the character of his son through and through, but they are 
net likely to speak the same tongue. Again, the mind cf one 
zge recedes before the preoccupations of another. Questions 
which rent society in the past become purely academic. We cannot 
“keep our minds to them,” as we say. The world is weary of 
their discussion and refuses again to think about them. They 
have never been settled—they are simply extinct. 

When the mind is absent without leave, when we are bored and 
yield to the temptation of truancy, our thoughts do not as a rule 
travel very far. In the intervals of foreed attention we either 
worry or ride our hobbies. Instead of listening, we find ourselves 


thinking about expenses, or going round a golf course in our very 
best form, walking across a moor, cating, or sewing, or gardening, 
er planning a dress, or playing the pianola, as the case may be. 
‘the efforts we make to hear what is said and at the same time to 
carry on our imaginary pastime sometimes result in an actual 
pain in the head. 


Half the absurd stories told of ignorant mistakes 





have their origin in thess moments of mental truancy. Tho persong 
who delight their critics and make for themselves lasting reputations 
as ignoramuses are, as a rule, simply thinking of something elsg 
and replying at random. A woman who is planning her clothes, 
whose mind is at the dressmaker’s while her eyes aro fixed upon 
her friend, is quite capable of asking, as we once heard a woman 
ask, whether the members of an expedition to the South Pols 
suffered much from the heat. Something about an adventurous 
journey together with tho word “ South” was all her distant mind 
had grasped, though she realized that some expression of 
sympathetic interest was necessary. Real absence of mind is q 
different thing from mental truancy. Where does the mind 
to when it is absent, with full permission of the will? Tho angwor 
to that question is the key to character. What do wo “ dwell on” 
when distraction fails? The expression of most faces when the 
mind has receded purposely and without fear of interruption is not 
one of emptiness. Tho habitual expression of the face in repos 
tells sometimes more about the person even than its play of feature, 
because in repose wo seo the inherited, which means the natural, 
character. A great number of minds obviously repose upon their 
grievances. Others repose—or should we say tuss ?—upon anxiety 
when not otherwise occupied. The lines of the face are drawn 
by care often before middie age has well begun. The favourite 
phrase of the factory girl, “It’s a shame,” is the succinct iater. 
pretation of many a mean face. Judged by looks, some minds 
during “absence” are simply amusing themselves. They turn 
their backs upon the moment to watch the drama of the past, and 
they find in it only what can entertain. A look of inward peace, 
which can come of nothing but real goodness and happiness, is 
not so uncommon as cynics would have us imagine. Anyhow, 
it is commoner by far than the soulless animalism expressed by a 
few repellent countenances when superficial distractions are 
removed. ‘There is no doubt that many absent minds retire to 
an innocent and happy place about which they probably forget 
when they are called back. This is where children como from 
when we offer them a penny for their thoughta. 





FOOD HINTS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 
NGLAND’S narrow range of daily food has always amazed 

‘4 people from other countries, especially in view of a family 
expenditure averaging rather higher than anywhere elso, unless 
in the United States. No doubt British meat is the best on earth; 
its natural gravy renders it independent of foreign sauces, on the 
principle of the immortal Mrs. Poyser that “It’s poor eating where 
the flavour o’ the moat lies i’ the crusts.” But that’s just it. 
The meat-eating habit of English folk kept them going in body 
and brain through years of plenty ; yet not without some intrinsic 
health disadvantages; and only the comfortable classes could afford 
it, in any case. Countless households, no mattor what their thrift, 
could not count on meat every day. Bread really was the inmates’ 
staff of life—an idealized white loaf, artificially blanched and 
innutritive, deprived of the elements for muscle toughening and 
making sound teeth and the bones which make old bones. The 
variety of cereals used for breadstufis elsewhere was short-sightedly 
despised. And the fact of food varicty being in itself invaluable for 
health and efficiency was lost sight of altogether. Fruit at break- 
fast was deemed either a luxury or a fad, oven where meat dishes 
were superabundant on the table. And the vegetables in average 
weekly use were relatively few and all too often badly cooked, 
potatoes in particular being spoilt and wasted by being peeled before 
boiling. An investigator in the “ eighteen-sixties’ found out that at 
least twenty millions’ worth of food was then being wasted annually 
in England by unconscientious and incompetent housowifery. 
By July, 1914, this kind of loss in human pith and moncy's-worth 
was stupondous—on account of the sort of women who often 
literally make ducks and drakes of their duty as the family 
administrators, for when we hear one calculating on her household 
waste for poultry food we know just exactly the kind of a house 
she keeps. There never should be any household waste, and to 
seo waste of bread is a crime against society. 

Even in the midst of the present food crisis, when every ounce We 
eat to live means a buying not of food alone but of men’s lives 
there is a propaganda being financed by public funds to collect 
waste from hotels, canteens, schools and charitable institutions, 
besides private houses and anywhere else that will contribute 
to this clutter of scrapped catables, sour and stale, and 
noisomely to be reckoned with in the hot weather. Do the 
promoters of such a scheme realize what a monstrous state of 
things they are taking for granted and encouraging, instead of 
aiming to reform it altogether ? 

A friend of mine, resident several years in Portugal, highly 
praises its domestic arts, and thinks many of them could with 
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aivantage be adapted nearer home. The national food is various, 
pilatable, and managed with the best economic results as to avail- 
able material and fuel in rich and poor houscholds, ‘according to 
circumstance. Fish is the favourite fare, and the variety of oxcellent 
dishes evolved from it is surprising, including the pre-eminent nation a 
dish, bachilao, whose chief ingredient, dricd codfish, is largely im- 

rted from Newfoundland, though in Great Britain itself this 
yaluable product was nover done justice to. Fish, flesh, and fowl, eggs 
and dairy produce, cereals, fruits, roots, and greens, constitute about 
all the food there is, and inevitably are interdependent—man, beast, 
and bird competing with one another for an equitable ration. 
Fish-and-vegetable dishes, inclusive of curries, can serve for break- 
fast, luncheon, dinner, or supper, and are savoury, sustaining meat 
and cereal savers, and an amateur angler inland or at the sea coast can 
often bait for his own household and eschew the shop. I have seen 
even rough seafish well cooked eat better than sole misunderstood. 
And for people who cannot get enough sustenance out of an all-fish 
fare, as such a giant of body and intollect as Walter Scott confessed 
to be his case, chowder is a capital invention. Six ounces of pork 
will give the requisite body to a dish of fish ample for a large family. 
Clams, which by Americans, who invented chowder, are thought 
an indispensable ingredient, are procurable on the westerly coasts 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and cockles are only small clams. 
Soyer rather preferred both to oysters. And I wonder how many 
poople know, too, that common limpets—flavoured, stewed, and 
then with the rough and tough parts strained off—mako an excellent 
soup or fish-sauce. But much care should bo taken in the selection 
of shell-fish, so that they do not come from contaminated waters, 
and mussels at all times are liable to prove unsafe. 

All sound domestic and national economists are invincible 
believers in home baking. But some folk have an idea that a 
brick oven is indispensable for loaves. Now this is a mistake. 
It has becn found that any oven which will bake a joint of beof 
or leg of mutton will bake a loaf of bread. But it had better 
not exceed the half-quartern size; and for convenience’ sake, 
indecd, this is the sizo usvally bought in bakers’ shops. Tho oven 
should be quite hot—a little experience teaches tho exact degroe. 
As for dough-raisers other than yeast, carbonate of soda is too 
revere a test for inexperienced hands. But a trustworthy baking- 
powder may be compounded at home with one quarter pound best 
cornflour, one quarter pound croam of tartar, and ono quartor 
pound of strong live carbonate of soda, all thoroughly mixed and 
kept in a tin with a close-fitting lid. 

Dough thus raised can bo baked in a thickish round, scored 
crosswise so as to divido it in squares to eat hot or cold. Or it 
can bo rolled flat—to cut into scones or thinner teacakes or breakfast 
cakes, These latter will bake in ten minutes in an oven at pastry 
heat; and hot bread at breakfast is wonderfully sustaining for the 
day’s work. A little whipped sour cream mixed in with the dough 
makes any cakebread superlative. Wheatmeal cakobroad, thus 
reinforced and caten with a little butter and cheese, constitutes 
an almost perfect food, available at first cost to any ono owning 
a dairy. A little shortening, which mcans some admixture of 
fatty matter, is essential for good cakebread, and a useful 
addition to many kinds of yeast-bread. 
procurablo for this purpose, margarine comes next best; but if 
lard or dripping must be used, cream them first, with tho addition 
of a few drops of lemon-juico if at hand, or even of vinegar, as 
this helps to remove their unpleasant taste. The modicum of 
whipped sour cream as well makes an almost incredible difference 
for the better. And the best chief liquid for dough is buttermilk. 
Next comes thick-milk—milk set aside in a large jug till thick-sour 
enough to cut with a knife. All breadstuffs are palatable and 
wholesome made on these principles. Barley flour or meal sieved 
free of the sharps of the husk, in a coarse sieve, makes excollent 
bread without any admixture of wheat flour. But ryo flour is 
best baked in one-third proportion of wheat flour, and if yeast 
be used care should be taken not to over-sour the dough in the 
Continental manner. Finest ground yellow Indian meal is the 
best kind for cakebread and the most nutritious kind of maize, 
as it retains most of the natural oil; besides, the golden colour 
is in itself appetizing. And it is the staple of a palatable pudding, 
an American national dish. But it requires one-third mixture 
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of wheat flour for cakebread, clse this will bake too brittle. | 
Judicious selection is needful among the numerous published | 


Tecipes for maize bread; half of them are execrable. Yellow 
Indian meal makes that excellent porridge, polenta, or yellow 
meal stirabout, as it is called in Ireland. Some people acquire | 
& taste for it with thick sour milk. Most people prefer it with 
4weet milk and sugar or syrup when these are to be had; and 
the more people fall back upon what sweetstuff their bees will 
manufacture and yield up to them, the better now. That is how | 








people managed in the Middle Ages, when loaves of sugar were 
so scarce and dear that three of them ranked as a Royal gift for 
Henry III. But the idea that the people had no sweetstuff at all in 
those days, and did very well without it, is sheer nonsense. Sugar 
and honey are among the most valuable foods on earth. As to 
polenta left to get cold and then sliced and fried, that is an acquired 
taste; but the coarse white maize products, hominy and samp, are 
both excellent as sweet or savoury in this fashion or fresh cooked. 
As for binding mediums in cookery, a tablespoonful of sago will 
save two eggs in a pudding otherwise needing three ; one duck egg 
will go as far as two hen eggs, and any egg beaten white and yolk 
separately, the white to a stiff froth stirred in at the last moment, 
will act as good as two eggs beaten white and yolk together. Oat 
scones and teacakes are best made with the flour like Scotch oat 
meal, so called in the trade, but good sweet flake oatmeal will 
serve as a goodsubstitute. All the brown meals—wheatmeal, barley- 
meal, rye, buckwheat, even oatmeal—are excellent for puddings, 
with or without some mixture of breadcrumbs, but with some 
baking-powder, a little finely chopped beef suet, a few stoned 
dates or chopped cooking figs, which are most wholesome. 
Syrup is the proper accompaniment to these puddings, or 
honey, if at all procurable, and the children should be the 
first considered, as this food is a specially good meat sub- 
titute. Dates cooked with rhubarb are a valuable food now, 
and the dates mellow ths acid and add nourishment; but 
rhubarb should always be peeled before cooking. The proportion 
of oxalic acid in the peel so disagrees with some constitutions 
that it may bring on a serious illness, and no words can express 
the poisonous folly of recommending rhubarb-leaves boiled as a 
substitute for greens. Another trap for the unwary is sorrel as 
a French-commended flavouring for soups and made dishes 
it also reeks of oxalic acid. But young boiled nettles really are 
an edible substitute for greens at this season, and have medicinal 
value ; but they are best cooked in the Irish manner, which gives 
them a preliminary boil-up for ten minutes or so. Then the water 
is drained off and thrown away as unwholesome ; the leaves, care- 
fully freed of stalks and stringiness, are then cooked tender in a 
little broth. If this be pot-liquor in which meat was boiled, so 
much the better, provided the meat was not salt or only a little 
so. In Ireland watercresses are cooked a3 a substitute for greens, 
in @ similar manner. But all vegetables for cooking should be 
well washed in three waters, with salt in the last. Nor should 
the virtues of barley in broth by Scottish recipes be forgotten ; 
but, indeed, Scotland’s soups are among the best in the world. 
Very good also are the Slav and Scandinavian soups and salads 
with beetroot for their staple, and sour cream instead of salad 
oil for their dressing. Louise KEenyy. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 





A LONDONER’S ALLOTMENT DIARY 
(To tHe Epitor or ine “ Sprcraton.’’] 
Srr,—A fow weeks ago I described how J. and I acquired a Was 
Allotment and our labours upon it down to Saturday, April 21st, 
by which date a little under a quarter of the ground had been 
cleared and dug. I now give a further account of our work :— 


Sunday, April 22nd.—Allotments very “‘ full of folk.” For the 
first time we remombered the pail, and we set out, J. carrying that 
long-desired article, together with coil of twine and bits of wood for 
measuring and staking, a big bag of sced potatoes and spade, and I 
laden with fork and rake. J. occupied for some time in final pre- 
paration of ground for planting. I at my old job of carrying turfs 
and stones to the bank. Later leaving about 2 ft. between the bank 
and first row of seed for runnor beans, J. began planting. He dug 
the trenches two spits deep and planted the potatoes 16 in. apart with 
20 in. betwoen the rows. The soil being much better at this part of 
the allotment than any othcr J. put in his beloved Up-to-dates here 
—nine rows—leaving the smooth pinkness of the despised King 
Edward for the chalk, gravel, and cinder portions. During the day 
I was delighted by the sight of an “‘ allottce ’’ with his spade elegantly 
covered, like a huge tennis racquet, with a neat canvas cover. In 
the afternoon a good lady came over with a huge jug of tea for the 
refreshment of her menfolk. J. not inclined to copy this rusticity. 
J. again encouraged to try onions, as the Super-Fork man told-him 
that the loose fine soil close under the turfs made a good bed for them. 

Monday, 23rd.—Nothing done. 

Tuesday, 24th.—Arrived to find a new neighbour, the allotment on 
our left only taken up that day. “ Allottee ’’ no doubt a worthy man, 
but I do wish he had not brought his whole family and his neigh- 
bour’s with him—five small boys, two small girls, and a baby! 
Evidently, as J. says, a Family Man. The girls and the baby stare 
very hard and make me nervous. Clearing, digging, and forking 
more ground. Very slow work, and we heap maledictions on our 
predecessor, who turned up the turfs and then left them lying to be 
trodden in by passing people. It would have been a simpler jo!» 
just to clear grassland. J. envious of the help of the five small boys. 

Wednesday, 25th.—J. more and more appalled by condition of soil, 
and wondering what will grow in chalk and brick. Manure must bp 
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got from somewhere. ‘The five small boys brought along a mail-cart 
for carrying turf. Competition most unequal, What are two against 
eight (not counting the baby !) ? 

Thursday, 26th.—J. turf-carrying. 

Friday, 27th.—J. forking, I following to clear ground of stones 
and bits of grass. J. definitely decided to try Onions, Ardour of the 
Small Boys declining. 

Saturday, 28th.—J. bought Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts, and Borecole 
seed, which he intends planting out first in boxes. Planted four 
rows more of Up-to-date potatoes, last of the stock. Prepared 
sifted earth, tempered with soot and potato manure, for onions, and 
planted half a row of Spring Onions, half a row of White Tripoli, and 
a row of Bedfordshire Champions. Wonder what effect potato 
manure will have on onions! Will the potato onion (whatever that 
is) come up? An Elegant Allottee arrived wearing snow-white 
sweater over his grey suit. The Polite Agriculturist has several 
things coming up—among them something that looks suspiciously 
like grass! Or is it wheat? A neighbour patiently watering 
cabbage seedlings from a tin mug. I have started a turf bank at the 
western end of our ground. 

Sunday, 29th.—J. planted five rows of King Edward VIT. Digging 
and forking more ground. Apparently visiting-day on the Allot- 
ments; proud ‘“allottees’’ introducing relays of relations and 
friends to cabbage seedlings and bean-sticks. Family Man brought 
up a friend to help. Tendency on part of Small Boy to play with the 
Baby while the small girl works, Is this prophetic? J. decided 
to plant Parsnips. 

Monday, 30th.—No work on ground. J. planted Borecole, 
Cabbage, and Brussels Sprouts seeds in boxes. Breught home Duke of 
York seed potatoes, reputed to be an early variety. By the irony 
of fate they are sown last! Will they race the Up-to-date and the 
Ning Edward ? J. has turned the little room used as a study into a 
foreing-house. 

Tuesday, May Tet.—Put in an hour at turf clearing and digging. 
First appearance of the Critic, a kindly old gentleman who reminded 
me at once of the Golden Dustman. He made a tour of the allot- 
ments, with a word of comment foreach. Watched my digging with 
interest, though not with entire approval, and criticized J.’s spade. 

Wednesday, 2nd.—Planted row of dwarf beans, “ Canadian 
Wonders,” and two rows of summer spinach. Putting potato 
manure with everything. J. delighted by receipt of box of seeds of 
all kinds from the country. 

Thursday, 3rd.—Nothing done on allotment. 
of Hop Manure. 

Friday, 4#h.—Digving and clearing. 

Saturday, 5th.—Planted four rows of Duke of York potatoes. 
Have now cleared and planted more than half allotment. Turf bank 
at western end rapidly growing. Have lost count of the family of 
the Family Man—two more daughters and a “Tommy” appeared. I 
am however losing my nervousness of them and work doggedly on 
regardless of audience. The F. M. himself a very pleasant neighbour. 
Despite the strength of his forces he has not out-distanced J. yet. 

Sunday, 6th.—Planted two rows of scarlet runner beans at top of 
allotment ; also two rows of peas next to Duke of York's and two rows 
of King Kdward, the last very promising seed. <A row of bean- 
sticks and another of bushy twigs for peas give the ground a more 
iinished appearance. Many of the allotments showing touches of 
ereen, 
Pleasant rural picture of F. M. seated on turf bank drinking hot 
Allottee in distance with a crowd of friends also having 
not cocoa. Took home our first food from allotment 


for salad, 


sent for a sack 


J. 


cocoa, 
iefreshment 
dandelion leaves 

Monday, 7th.—Nothing done on ground. 

Tuesday, S8th.—Dieging and forking. Hop Manure arrived— 
odour of outhouse anything but suggestive of ** Down Glasses.” J. 
bought artichoke seed. Has discovered absorbing new book which 
explains how to grow your own potato seed. J. already enthusiastic 
oa the point. He is anxious to grow tomatoes, being optimistically 
of opinion that after such a winter the summer must be consistently 
hot. Ll remind him the English climate is not logical. 

Wednesday, 9h.—Turf-carrying and digging. Where are the 
Allotment artists ? J. and myself, leaning on spades, in a revised 
version of ‘The Angelus”; frieze for Municipal buildings, 
** Allottee ’’ and family returning home in following order—Father 
with spade, boy with rake, smaller boy with hoe, friend with fork, 
cirl with basket, smallest boy with watering-can. 

Thursday, 10!h.—Nothing done. 

Friday, 11th.—Turf-clearing—great tufts of twitch grass which 
call for the most strenuous of efforts. 

Saturday, 12th—J. forking and planting four rows of King 
Edward—the last of the potato seed. Used Hop Manure for the 
jirst time. ‘This batch of seed remarkably precocious: J. convinced 
it will be up before any of the other, though planted last. F.M. has 
spinach showing already. The ardour of the Small Boys evaporated. 
Family now reduced to one, who, as I observe, works for hire and not 
too eagerly at that. Several allotments agriculturally most 
attractive—the neatest of rows of cabbage seedlings, onion setts and 
bean shoots. ‘* Allottees ’’ now—like farmers—never satisfied with 
weather. They now pray for rain. Affecting to be weatherwise, 
they stand gazing up into the sky, shake their heads and say, 
* There’s.rain coming *—but it doesn’t. P.A.’s ground very green 

J. inclined to agree with me that it is corn / 

Sunday, 13th.—Planted three more rows of onion. Hot 
turf-clearing, but air pleasant. Digging very difficult, this pert of 
ground consisting largely of chunks of gravel embedded in chalk— 
as F. M. puts it, “‘ bits of old Chiswick.” Had the assistanee of a 
Yair Helper, who caused liveliest interest among neighbouring 

* ANoitees.”’ J. complimented upon his “‘ mates.” 
14th.—Nothing done on ground. Intense excitement on 
first appearance of cabbage seedlings in the seed box. 


work 
Work 


Monday, 
discovering 
J. displaying much anxiety for 


Tuesday, 1éth.—-Nothing done. 


TUN 


Have not discovered yet what the P. A. has coming up. | 
| a faint green. 
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Wednesday, 16th.—Planted row of Artichokes. Agitation beginni: 
among “‘ Allottees ” for a supply of water by local authority, Muck 
energy at present consumed in making journeys with pails to 
distant houses. Local blackbirds and sparrows showing great 
interest in the Allotments, 

Thursday, 17th.—Agitation for water temporarily suspended 
owing to rain. Impossible to work on ground. 

Friday, 18th.—I made a tour of Allotments when no one else was 
about. Caused much disturbance among the blackbirds, Rain has 
brought many things up—including weeds. F.M. has neat row of 
spinach, P, A.’s wheat or whatever it is spreading rapidly, 

Saturday, 19th.—I worked on ground in the morning before 
arrival of “ allottees.”” Rain has made turf lifting comparatively 
easy work. I cleared a good patch, holding silent communion with 
Nature meanwhile. Allotments very quiet except for the excited 
twitter of birds. Later two Small Boys arrived next door, I find 
they are more shy than even I am—which is well. They spent 
most of their time arguing over ginger-beer. Beans and peas have 
made an appearance. 

Sunday, 20th.—J. not being available, I and two Fair Helpers 
attack turf-clearing and digging. Made wonderful progress with the 
grassland. We are now near enough the turf bank to throw the 
turfs on to it and so are saved numberless journeys with the pail. As 
before, Fair Helpers make a great impression on “ Allottees,” num- 
bers of whom appear to be making a tour of the holdings, The 
F. M. gave one F. H. a lesson in digging—‘‘ Push the fork deeper, 
missie ’’—which “ missie”’ found difficulty in doing, having already, 
as she explained, pushed it as far as her foot would go, F. M, 
planting lettuces for his ‘‘ old girl.” In the absence of J. he regards 
me as in authority and addresses me—to my intense interest— 
alternately as ‘“ missis,” “‘marm,” and “‘ mother”! J. arriving 
later to inspect, was excited to discover first appearance of Potatoes | 

Monday, 21st.—Nothing done. 

Tuesday, 22nd.—I work alone at digging. Find it very much 
harder than turf-clearing, for 1 have bocome skilled in the latter and 
can now work (especially after the rain) with the minimum of back- 





ache. J. and I asking where has our Spinach gone ? It ought to be 
showing. ‘Total disappearance of small boy. F. M. now ploughs a 


lonely furrow. 

Wednesday, 23rd.—J. and I made a tour of inspection of the allot- 
ments and discovered the Landscape Gardener. His ground is 
planted with an eye to effect as well as utility end his marrow bed 
is bordered with flowers. He has built an excellent little refuse bin 
with walls of turf neatly cut to size and a floor of paving-stones; 

Thursday, 24th.—Nothing done. 

Friday, 2dth.—Planted two rows of Turnip seed. 

We were compelled to be away for a few days, but on returning on 
June 5th I found everything most flourishing, particularly the 
Potatoes. The Duke of Yorks (the Early variety, planted late) 
have very nearly raced the King Edwards and J.’s beloved Up-to- 
dates. The plants are sturdy and healthy and there are very few 
gaps. The Artichokes are well up and will soon make an effective 
screen at the top end of the allotment. The Beans, both tall and 
dwarf, are in good condition, and the Peas also. The Turnips, planted 
about a week ago, are well up and very thick ; the Onions just show 
The one disappointment is the Spinach, but I 
thought I discovered a few tips. The remaining grassland will not 
be touched yet. A portion of it is to be marked off for a refuse bin 
(J. has been inspired by the Landscape Gardener’s efforts) and the 
rest will be dug up later and planted with the€ abbage and Boreeole 
seedlings and Parsnips for the winter. In the meantime I find it is 
being used as a feeding-ground for the Allotment Goat, which I 
found in contented possession on my return. Our grass, in the words 
of the F. M., is “ anice bit of clover.” The immediate future will seeJ. 
and me occupied in the strenuous work of weeding and in fighting the 
Fly and his fellow-pests. A beneficent Local Authority is helping the 
« Allottees” in the latter by arranging for the spraying of the 
potato crops.—I may add a final word, that the mysterious growth 
on the Polite Agriculturist’s land has proved to be not wheat Sut 
grass and has now been removed.—I am, dir, &e., E. B, 


TO THE EDITOR, 

— 2 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often mere read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the spece.] 





LETTERS 


THE WORK OF ‘ U *-BOATS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Among the many appeals being made for institutions 


affected by the war, the pressing claims of the Shipwrecked Fisher- 








men and Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society, of which I have 
| the honour to be President, scarcely appear to have ured the 
prominence to which its national importance entitles it. Although 
founded in peaceful times (1839), and originally intended to 
benefit the seafaring classes suffering from the onslaughts of wind 


and waves, for nearly three years the Society’s resources have 
been strained to the uttermost through confi more 
deadly and relentless foes, the additienal expenditure thereby 
involved amounting, since the war commenced, to over £40,000. 
Not to weary your readers with statistics, | will merely eal! att 
tien to the fact that since January Ist last, s aid givel 


t with even 


aiven- 





besid 
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to a large number of widows and orphans of men lost at sea, we | May a disabled old veteran otk: to be allowed a few words? 
od -¢ assisted no fewer than 13,624 shipwrecked persons, the | The case of the clergy is analogous to that of the medical ‘pro- 
disasters being, in almost every instance, due to the enemy’s | fession: all are agreed that it would be wasteful madness to put 
ase Our work has several distinctive features, one of which | doctors into the fighting line instead of utilizing them where their 


; that we encourage thrift on the part of sailors and fishermen, 
hy means of a beneficiary system securing advantages to them and 
their dependent relatives in virtue of small annual payments. I 
also say that it has always been one of our fundamental 
principles to prov ide for the necessities of destitute men of all 
nationalities landed on our coasts, and that, notwithstanding 
the overdraft of nearly £10,000 with which our Committee is now 
confronted, wo hope to continue the carrying on of this work, as 
well as of our other measures for relief of maritime distress. 
With these objects in view, I appeal very earnestly for contribu- 
tions, Which will be gladly received at this vifice by our Seerctary, 
Mr. Gerald Maude.—I am, Sir, &c., Letra ov Pyvis, President. 

2% Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, S.W. 

‘Nothing can be too good for the men of the Mercantile Marine, 
They have proved themselves heroes all. Their courage, their 
endurance, their patriotism, are unbounded, Without the aid of 
sny historical organization like that of the Royal Navy to bring 
them honour, iwity, and esprit de corps, they have done their 
duty and been truco to their country’s call. We hope that 
thoso to whom Lord Leith of l'yvie appeals will be as generous in 
giving donations as the sailors have been in giving their lives.— 
Lp. Spectator.) 


may 


sect 


THE NATION'S 

(To tHe Enpiror 

firn,—We venture to beg your hospitality for this letter in order 
that we may acquaint your readers with something of the history 
of the Newport Market Army Training School, Westminster, and 
with its present great need of financial support, The School was 
founded fifty-two years ago by Mr. W. E. Gladstone, the Marquess 
of Salisbury, and Mr. J. G. Shaw Stewart, as an adjunct to the 
old Newport Market Refuge of St. Mary’s, Soho, and was moved in 
1834 to its present situation in Greencoat Place, Westminster 
On the minutes of the first meeting the decision appears ‘‘ that a 
school shall be established to provide a suitable home and train- 
ing for the numerous poor boys of the neighbourhood”; and, 
although we no longer live amongst the slaughterhouses of Five 


BOY-POWER. 


or THE ‘* Spectator.’’) 


Dials, that original minute is still our charter, with the exception 
that the boys come from all over the country. “ Orphans and 
destitute’; “Father out of work, seven other children”; 
“Father killed in action, five young children’’—such are 


random quotations from the current Report of boys now in the 
School. ‘here seems to be no better means of providing for the 
boys than by training them for the Army or the Navy, and so we 
specialize in the teaching of ree ital music, and about ninety 
of the boys are enlisted in Army bands. 
re compelled to rae for support to enable us to 
ecntinue this good work, Until recently seventy-five per cent. of the 
boys were entirely free cases, ard although we are for the present 
unable to take any but paying cases, yet the average payment of 
each boy is £10 per annum. The cost of maintenance per head is 
at least £30 a year; and so it will readily be seen that we depend 
ely for our existence upon subscriptions and donations, We 
about the nation’s man-power, but we should 
nor lese sight of the fact that 
boy-power of is LEngland’s man-power of to- 
During the last fifty years over two thousand boys have 
joined the Army from this School; there are about five hundred 
old boys now at the front, and most of those now in the School 
have lost their fathers in this war. We can therefore claim to be 
training England’s boys of the day to be England’s men—in every 
To continue this work we must 


per cent, 
And now we a 


entir 
talk much to-day 
not forget the nation’s ‘boy-power, 
England's 
morrow, 


to-~lay 


sense of the word—of the morrow. 
have further donations now, and at least £500 in new yearly 
subscriptions; and we address our appeal, not only to those who 
but also to those who love the poor and friend- 
less. We believe that we shall not do so in vain, for we are 
convinced that there can be no finer work, cither for Church or 
State, than the training of the waifs and strays of our streets and 
ht and clean-living soldiers of the King 

your attention to the words 


love their country, 


cities to become uprig 

In conclusion, would draw 
written by our President, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, when 
he subscribed to the Special Fund: ‘‘ His Royal Highness sincerely 
hopes the public will generously support an institution that has 
for so many years quietly and unobtrusively furnished a Christian 
home and education to poor and outcast lads, and has supplied 
gallant soldiers.’’ All donations 


we 


the Army with so many good and 


and inquiries should he addressed to the Rev. H. A. Wilson, 
20 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W.1.—We are, Sir, &c., 

¥. Dawson, Major-General (Chairman of Committee). 

C. P. D, Mactacax, Herbert A. Wiisonx, Hon. Secs. 

Newport Market Army Training School, 28-30 Greencoat 
Plece, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
THE CLERGY AND MILITARY SERVICE. 
[To tH Eviror or tHe ‘* Spectator.’’] 


Sig,—The letter on the above subject in the Spectator of June 9th 


scems to call for a reply in the interests of common fairness. 











professional services are wanted at home or abroad. The same 
applies to the clergy, unless indeed your correspondent regards 
their work as less real and necessary than that of the healers of 
the bedy. On that point I am quite prepared to join issue with 
him. Enormous numbers, in proportion to the total number cf 
the clergy, are serving as Chaplains to the Forces and in other 
non-combatant work, and the supply of Chaplains is daily taxing 
the resources of the Home Church. Had the clergy, in the first 
instance, been allowed to enlist at pleasure for combatant service, 
the present admirably organized supply of Chaplains in the fight- 
ing line would have been simply impossible. I have every reason 
to believe that our sailors and soldiers dislike the of 
combatant clergy, and prefer that the Padre should do his own 
job, This opinion prevails also in the most responsible quarters 
of Church and Army alike. It is ludicrous of your correspondent 
to suggest that the main duties of the clergy at home consist in 
selling at bazaars and taking round doles to the poor. In a long 
and fairly varied clerical life I have never seen the former; 
if the latter is sometimes done, it is now exceptional, and 
approved by the best authorities on pastoral work. The work of 
the clergy, whether at home or at the front, is to win souls to 
God, and that is no light task. At the front it means frequent 
peril of death, and that peril has been heroically faced by many 


idea 


and 
not 


of whom I know. I do not think your correspondent can be 
speaking from knowledge about the Italian and Belgian priest- 


priest from the British Isles is, to my 
have sent many 


heods; no Roman Catholic 
knowledge, serving as a combatant, although they 
excellent Chaplains. ‘The f the French clergy is different. 
A foolish anti-clerical law a few years since imposed compulsory 
service upon them. ‘The Catholics of France resented this as an 
outrage, although, as things have turned out, it 
resulted in increasing the influence cf the clergy. To mention one 
more point, your correspondent entirely ignores the fact that all 
our able-bodied candidates for Holy Orders have gone to the front. 
Our Theological Colleges are practically empty. Can this be said 
of the other great Communion to which I referred? I 
warmly resent your correspondent’s letter, 
appearance in your columns, coming as it does from a professed 
Churchman, and casting a body of 


case 0 


has certainly 


have 


and regret its 


invidious aspersions men 


who, to my knowledge and experience, yield no other class al 
citizens in sense of duty, in patriotism, ard in self<lenial.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. Roserrson. 
(To tHe Epizor or tue “ Spsctare ] 
Sire,—Mr Ellis’s letter is indeed painful reading That a priest 
| of the Church should so undervalue his own sacred commission 
is nothing short of deplorable, Certainly he never learnt from 


the Oxford Movement that “the clergyman’s chief occupation 
is “the work of almoner,” or that his duties could 
fulfilled by “‘a decent layman” appointed “to read servi 
and by a celebration of Holy Communion once in three 
months. If our younger took no their 
office they had certainly better enlist by the thousand. 
The popular view, no doubt, that Holy Orders 
profession like any other; but, thank Ged, this is not the theory 
of the Church of England. It is only nece 
readers to the Ordination Service with its solemn declarations as 
to the office and charge then undertaken by priests in the Churcb 
of Christ. Here is described the great commission laid upoz 
priests as their life-long chligation; and as long as the Devil, thg 


be amply 


e and 
sermon,” 


clergy higher view of 


is is a mere 


ssary to refer your 


ga 


world, and the flesh are up in arms against Christ, so long are 
His priests called to that spiritual warfare. Would Mr. Ellis 
maintain that the war has minimized these forces of evil? Are 


owing to war conditions an increasing 
Helland’s terrible indictment in the 
How are we to cope with 
decent laymen ”’? 


they not, on the contrary, 
menace at home? (See Dr. 
current number of the Commonwealth.) 
all this if all spiritual work is to be left to 


(Query: Where are leisured laymen to be found?) 

Any one can understand the natural longings of every able- 
bedied young man to join the fighting forces, and that the 
preparation tor Holy Orders has by no means quenched aed 


spirit is proved by the entire closing of most Theclogical Colleges 
—this, by the way, with the hearty approval of the Bisheps, Ged 
bless these students who have taken up arms at much sacriiice, 
and God sp2ed our Chaplains at the front who volunteer by the 
hundred; but Gcd forbid that peace should find us at home 
spiritually unprepared for the awful dangers that it must needs 
bring with We need the Sword of the Spirit at least as much 


me, not only victorious, but clean 
war. Ifa} 
ome is to ba 


as earthly weapons if we are to « 
and strong in soul and body, out of this terrible 
priest who does his duty to Ged and his ccuntry at 


young 


scouted, “‘so persecuted they the prophets which were before 
Him.” The Continental clergy take up arms against the rules of the 
Church under protest, being compelled by the State. All honov 
to them for the neble way they bring good out of evil! But evil 
it remains.—I am, Sir, &c., L. Cc: ¥.°S 
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{To rue Epiror or tue “ Sprectaror.’’) 
S:2,-—-Mr. F. D. Ellis makes a strong case; he can make a stronger. 
It is not only from military service that the clergy have been 
barred; the scheme for National Service, into which they threw 
themselves with enthusiasm, seems to have been completely wet- 
blanketed. Every class will be judged ‘by what it has done in the 
war. The clergy, through no iault of their own, have, as an 
erganized bedy, done nothing to which historians can point. 
In reality, they have done an immense work behind the scenes; 
but the man in the street or the man in the trench knows nothing 
ef that, and he will write us down as useless. Can we not even, 
in the present dearth of trained nurses, go as trained hospital 
erderlies? Or must we just confess with shame nos numerus 
sumus et fruges consumere nati?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dunmow Priory. E. Inirr Ropson. 





ALSACE-LORRAINE. 
[To tne Epitror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—One is very glad to see your clear and definite statement 
(on p. 628 ef your last issue) that the plea of “‘ No annexations ” 
“must never be used to keep the unfortunate people of Alsace- 
Torraine under a German tyranny.” How truly and really 
“unfortunate” these people of the lost provinces are is not 
generally recognized, or at any rate realized, in this country. 
Torn away from France in 1871 in the teeth of their own 
passionate protestations, they have been subjected to a Prussian 
despotism such as can only be understood by those who have felt 
its clumsy and cruel hand, But apart from the past, the story of 
which is available to those who are sufficiently interested to obtain 
it, it is to be feared that the present state of things in these 
provinces, and their probable fate if they continue to remain 
under Prussian domination, is not so well known as it ought to 
be. The fact is that since the war broke out the “ unfortunate 
people” (as you rightly describe them) have been made to feel 
the hand of the super-militarist oppressor in an unprecedented 
way, and this affirmation is not based upon Alsatian testimony 
alone. Take, for example, the statement of the case as set out in 
the Hamburg Echo by Herr Wendel :— 

“The military authorities, who, since July, 1914, have exercised 
unlimited sway in Alsace-Lorraine, have, apart from their 
military duties, carried on since that time a policy of Germaniza- 
tion on the Pan-German model and by Pan-German means, They 
have succeeded in creating the fear that the sole result in the end 
will be a complete and lasting alienation of the people of the 
provinces from Germany.” 
tt may be added that information has reached Abbé Wetterlé 
that the Germans in Alsace-Lorraine have been removing the 
collections from the museums and libraries and carrying away 
tactory plant and archives, 

The Germans have never been under any illusion as to the 
hatefulness of their rule to the people. But, as might be expected 
from the apostles of Kultur, their remedy is not to remove the 
yoke, but to follow the policy of Rehoboam and make it heavier 
still. Thus we have Professor Laband, of Strasbourg, discussing 
three alternatives for the future of the territory: (1) Incorpora- 
tion in Prussia; (2) partition amongst Prussia, Bavaria, and 
Baden; (3) giving the provinces the status of a Federal State of 
the Empire. In turn all are rejected, one of the grounds for the 
eetting aside of the last being the damning confession that 
“the people could not be trusted.” The Professor’s panacea is 
that the old hateful system must be maintained and accentuated. 
From the testimony of Herr Wendel, as cited above, it would 
seem that this “ accentuation” is already in course of operation; 
but in any case it may be assumed that if Kaiserism wins this 
war (which God forfend!) the last case of Alsace-Lorraine will 
be infinitely worse than the first.—I am, Sir, &c., 

19 Nelson Read, Stroud Green, N. 8. Henry J, Cows. 


A CRUEL CASE. 
[To tne Eprror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—I wonder how many of us at the beginning of the war realized 
the position in which a large number of badly wounded men 
would find themselves. Here is a case which I know, and I have 
heard of others equally bad, or even worse. A friend of mine was 
xu Oxford undergraduate when the war broke out; he had plenty 
ef ability, and in all probability would have secured high honours 
and a good post afterwards, He took a commission in the first 
month of the war, was rapidly promoted, distinguished himself in 
action, and was mentioned in despatches, and for what he did was 
given his majority before he was twenty-one. He was badly 
wounded in both legs, and has spent many months in hospital. A 
Medical Board has recommended him to join relatives abroad for 
the sake of his health, and there is every hope that on his return, 
though a cripple, he will be able, on regaining the requisite 
health, te qualify for some post in professional life. But six weeks 
ago he was informed that he would be gazetted out of the Army 
in consequence of the unfavourable report of the Medical Board, 
and when the notice appeared he found that his gazetting out 
was considerahiy antedated, and was informed by his bankers 
that be had to pay back £99, No gratuity has been given or 











promised; he has merely had two-thirds of a wound Pension of 
£50, renewable year by year, for a wound suffered nearly tyo 
years ago. This mulcting comes just at the time when he has to 
equip himself with the requisites of civil life. He goes straight 
abroad from his hospital without a convalescent home bubunen 
It is probably all in accordance with regulations, but wa do not 
want official regulations to be an illustration of the truth of the 
saying, Qui sert sa patrie, sert un ingrat.—I am, Sir, &., QO, N. 
[We deal with this letter in our leading columns.—pp 
Spectator.} . 





BRITAIN AND ITALY. 
{To tHz Eprror or tne “ Specraror.’’] 
Srx,—For the last three weeks all England has been watching with 
feelings of intense sympathy and hope the progress of the great 
Italian cfiensive on the Carso and along the Isonzo gorge; we haya 
foilowed in imagination the heroic advance of Italy’s soldiers 
over the limestone waste of the Carso; we have watched them 
charge, with an ardour as great as that of their forefathers at 
Calatfimi, up the steep slopes of Monte Kuk. Our interest in thesg 
events is only increased by the knowledge that British naval units 
at sea and British gunners on land are co-operating in the mighty 
attack upon Trieste—symbols of that profound goodwill which has 
endured for so many centuries between our two peoples. We hope 
that the Italian people are aware of the growing sympathy and 
admiration that their struggles and achievements are calling 
forth in this country, and we are concerned to find that the extent 
of this feeling is probably not appreciated in Italy owing to the 
undue importance which is there attached to the appearance of 
certain articles in our Press, such as those recently printed in 
the New Europe. These articles, widely diffused by quotation in 
the Italian Press, give the impression that England views with 
suspicion and dislike all attempts of Italy to re-establish her 
ancient position in the Adriatic—an impression which is not only 
wholly erroneous, but conveys suggestions which would come with 
a particularly ill grace from a people to whom sca-power has 
always meant so much as it has to ourselves. We know that these 
opinions do not represent the general mind of our countrymen, 
and at this moment cf Italy’s supreme effort we feel that we owe 
it to ourselves to assure her of the unfailing sympathy with which 
we watch the dogged persistence, the noble sacrifices, by which 
she is consecrating, if ever nation did, her claim to redeem the 
unredeemed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lyzron, Chairman British-Italian League, 
§ Victoria Sircet, Westminster, S.W. 





YOUTH AND DEATH. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sm,—I think your readers may be interested to see the following 
extracts from a letter from a close relation of mine, The writer 
is only twenty-one years of age and had the usual Public School 
education.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 


“Many thanks for your letter, which I was jolly pleased to 
receive. I only wish you could find the time to write a little 
more often. There has been pretty terrific fighting up here lately, 
as you say, but things are a bit quieter at present. 1’m not sorry; 
it’s a change. It is very hard to express one’s feelings out here. 
One must not feel—it is inadvisable; it makes one think, ard to 
think, under my circumstances, is to suffer. One’s thoughts in 
this mode of living are so hard to express, as they are so constantly 
changing. You must realize that one’s ideals, ambitions, outlooks 
on life, &c., are all shattered and thus changed. Our point of 
view now is absolutely different on everything. We think not asa 
clothed and civilized heing, but to a certain extent as a primitive 
man. You must understand that we don’t live as civilization 
does: we are like the nan of the woods. Our chief thoughts are 
food, drink, and killing—beyond that we have no horizon. ‘Take, 
for instance, death; it is thought nothing of. If one passes dead 
comrades—perhaps they have died a terrible but brave death, they 
are sometimes not recognizable as human forms—one says, ‘ Poor 
chaps,’ and passes on, and as easily they pass out of your memory. 
See what difference it is at home; one looks at death with awe, 
with aenctity, some even with repulsion, and think of it for days. 
Everything is so terrible in its difference that it is hard to write 
about. It is when one has a very narrow escape that one’s thoughts 
run astray, the nearness to death, the thought that you’ve missed 
going over the great divide by a miracle. That is when you 
think, especially of the might have been. I will try to give you 
an experience 1 had a week ago. [Fritz commenced giving it us 
pretty hot; at the time I was some distance away from anything 
in the way of dug-outs. When the first shell exploded I looked 
up and noticed he had caught some poor chaps wnawares, and 
they had gone. Then two or three more came, doing no damage. 
I made for cover. 1t quietened down for ten minutes, so I hurried 
for my dug-out. Twenty yards off I heard a whiz and plonk, and 
I fell. For ten minutes 1 lay there, with my eyes glued on the 

rotruding end of the shell, waiting for it to burst, though I knew 
it weuld blow me to pieces. I was paralysed, I suppose, as 
couldn’t move. Then my brain must have recovered from the 
shock, and I knew it was a dud. It fell about five yards frem me. 
When realization came back I got up and ran for my dug-out. I 
jumped down. Just then another burst, throwing dirt and stones 
down our place. Up to the time I got to safety I had thought of 
nothing; but when I was lying in there, safe and sound of lim), 
thoughts came crowding through my brain. What an escape! 
What if it had gone off! Why didn’t it go off? Then I got 
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steadier, and really thought seriously. Had it gone off, and had I 
ne, would I have been able to face my Master? Would my life, 
I had given so freely for my King and Country, have wiped 
t? Then I thought of the past. It hasn’t been a bright 
one, as we know; but I looked it all over, not missing the worst 
parts of it, and I think I saw myself as I am, and it was nothing 
to be proud of. I thought of home and what my death would 
mean. So you understand what the nearness to our last journey 
makes us think of. What puzzled one most was that I felt no fear, 
not even the fear of death. You ask about God, Home, Work, Duty, 
Love, Loyalty, Fear, Joy, Anxiety, &c., &c. There are times when 
we have no belief in God or a Divine purpose, generally when we 
witnessed vile and terrible sights, when there seems to be no such 
thing as a God; but perhaps a few minutes later we are thanking 
Him for our lives, which have been saved by a miracle. Home 
we think of as a haven of rest, where everything is peace and quiet. 
It doesn’t seem a reality, but just a wonderful dream, something 
shat one hopes to see certainly, but still it appears too far beyond 
us to exist. Work and duty we don’t think about; wo just carry 
it out to the best of our ability. The drudgery of it is sometimes 
appalling, but it has to be done, so we do it automatically. We 
lose all feeling of love, fear, joy, and anxiety—we don’t know them. 
We only know love with regard to those at home. Fear you must 
put away from you as the deadliest of all things. Joy and anxiety 
we know none. Spirituality does not come into the scope of our 
thoughts. Idleness we enjoy thoroughly when we get it. Sport we 
have forgotten all about; even the sport of war is now finished.” 





BEER AS FOOD. 
{To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Sprctaton.’’] 
§m,—I am loth to trespass further on your space, but I think you 
will agree that if the prohibition of a commodity which has been 
consumed by the bulk of the population from time immemorial is 
to be seriously considered, the subject must be discussed from 
every point of view, and without prejudice. You admit that there 
is food value in beer, but you say that it cannot be utilized by 
human beings because of the vast amount of fluid in which it is 
contained. But surely that argument would apply also to milk 
and all other foods in solution, It is, I think, impossible to 
generalize on this subject because individuals differ so widely in 
the performance of their digestive functions. That may help to 
explain the contradictory views held by scientists on this subject, 
and the contradictory results of numerous experiments. Practical 
experience is the only true guide, and many people undoubtedly 
find that alcoholic ‘beverages are both stimulating and sustaining; 
while there is strong evidence in support of the view that they 
are a distinct and valuable aid in the digestion of other foods. 
Your statement that “ the food value of the sugar used in beer is 
entirely destroyed ”’ brings to my mind an account, given by Dr. 
W. E. Dixon at a meeting of the True Temperance Association in 
1910, of an experiment conducted in America under the auspices 
ofa Wesleyan University. A man was required to live in a special 
rocm, or calorimeter, for two or threa weeks on a fixed diet, and 
everything concerning his metabolism was estimated and 
measured, When a little of his food—starch, sugar, or meat—was 
withdrawn he immediately lost weight, but when the withdrawn 
food was replaced by alcohol in equivalent energy-producing 
amounts there was no loss of weight. Dr. Dixon affirmed that 
alcohol is oxidized completely in the body in such a way that it 
can replace ordinary starch or sugar, Furthermore, he pointed 
out that when sugar is oxidized in the body it passes through 
several stages, one cf which happens to be alcohol. It appears, 
therefore, that the sugar used in brewing is not destroyed, but is 
simply converted into another substance—viz., aleohol—which can 
be utilized in the body to take the place of sugar.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epxunp G. Poote. 

Threlkeld, Hawthorn Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

[Once more it is a question of the best way to use cereals in a 
beleaguered city. We say: Make bread of them. Mr. Poole says: 
Use a large proportion of them to make intoxicants. We say: 
We cannot afford to do that. There is not enough even to make all 
the bread we want. Besides, the man who drinks beer in the 
beleaguered city will still want his full bread ration. Therefore, if 
we refuse to prohibit, the beer-drinker gets a double supply. That 
is palpably unjust. We cannot continue this correspondence.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





AN ORDINARY TEETOTALER. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—I don’t like the way you refer to me. It hurts me. You 
have hurt me more than once. In articles, long and short, on 
Prohibition you have referred to me. You have called me a 
teetotal faddist. Now I am teetotal, but I object to the other part 
of the epithet. You see, my parents were teetotal, and their many 
children (ten) were teetotal to death, or living, still are. I am an 
old man, and my children (six) are teetotal too. Then there are 
nearly two hundred million Mussulmans and another two hundred 
Million Hindus teetotal. Now neither the Mussulmans, Hindus, 
nor I are a bit faddy on the subject. For what is a faddist? Is 
he not a man who has a special scheme for benefiting the world 
which is either unattainable, or attainable only in connexion with 
other good schemes to which he gives no attention. Now I have 
held, and hold, in common with these millions, that teetotalism 
is a fine thing. So is sunshine; and the two things are alike in 





the brightness they produce in homes. Still, there is no need to 
boast of either. I don’t think the writer’s family perfect, nor tho 
followers of the false prophet perfect, nor the idolatrous Hindus 
perfect. On the contrary, I think all three need some other things 
before they reach perfection, but I would let their teetotalism 
stand. And it is because I think in this way that I have not made 
many speeches from a teetotal platform. Still, I have made some, 
and may make more, In the meantime, I think the phrase 
“teetotal faddist ” or “ teetotal fanatic ” might beallowed to drop. 
It really describes hardly anybody. On the main subject of Pro- 
hibition during the War I am entirely with you.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An Oapinary Treroracer. 





AMERICA AND THE WAR—A PROPHECY OF 1852. 
{To rHe Epiron or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 

Sik,—The recent official statement made by President Wilson 
fulfils in a way an interesting prophecy made in a work by Samuel 
Laing, published in 1852, Observations on the Social and Political 
Condition of Denmark, 1851. The author, who emphasizes the 
value of the harbour at Kiel in case the Prussians were allowed 
to dismember Denmark, and charges Lord Palmerston with 
neglecting this question, prophesies as follows :— 

**A day may come when the Government of the United States 
will take a seat and voice in the family of civilized nations and 
justify an interference in the affairs of Hungary, Italy, or Poland 
by the example of Austrian and Prussian interference in the 
Danish territory of Slesvig. There is an acute and powerful 
antagonist to the autocratic principle of government and to 
monarchical misrule on the other side of the Atlantic, and which 
may have now, by the facility of communications, an effective 
influence in European affairs. It is to the future political 
influence of the United States in European affairs that the 
enlightened, the liberal, and the constitutional States in Europe 
must look for a restraint upon autocratic misrule and aggression.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. Prior. 
National Liberal Club, Victoria Street, S.W. 





THE EMPIRE RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE. 

[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sime,—Mr. H. Wilson Fox, as Honorary Secretary of the Empire 
Resources Development Committce, will no doubt do geod work at 
home in arousing thought and stimulating energy in the direction 
of developing our vast possibilities in the production of raw 
materials, Your own article on the subject has earned cur 
gratitude, and the caveats there expressed can very well be 
emphasized by giving you the experience which the settlers cf this 
country have had with quasi-Government institutions, which were 
avowedly established with the object of developing the industries 
of Rhedesia. Of course, there is a difference between the two cases. 
Here we are governed more or less by a commercial Company an.J 
in its interests. The Empire Resources Development Committee 
will also be out to make profits, but its objects would work fer 
the profit of the Empire, 

The British South Africa Company have given pecuniary aid 
to or established the following in Rhodesia: the railways of the 
country; the Labour Bureau; the Land Bank; the Creamery; the 
Tobacco Warehouse. With the exception, perhaps, of the Land 
Bank and the Labour Bureau, none of them is run to the satis- 
faction of the settlers. Even the Labour Bureau, though fulfilling 
its object to augment the supply of native labour, seems to many, 
including myself, to be a disguised system of forced labour, though 
I admit it has no “attendant horrors” even for the native. 

The railways are giving so little satisfaction that practically 
all the settlers are united in demanding reform in policy and 
management. We are also told that the railways hardly pay. 

The Bacon Factory is not paying its way. Interest charges 
more than absorb what profit is made. The produce is not being 
used locally as much as it should be, though it is sold at about 
20 per cent. less than the imported article. We are still import- 
ing bacon. Pigs do remarkably well in Rhedesia, ard though 
the factory has been running for years, it is not yet sufficiently 
supplied to keep it busy at its full capacity all the year round. 
In fact, the non-success of the factory is due to its not being 
economically and efficiently managed by the B.S.A. Company. 

The Creamery turns out very good butter, &c., and is also a 
failure so far as the Company is concerned. It does not pay. The 
butter from creameries in the Unicn is sold throughout Rhodesia, 
and competes easily in quality and price with the local factory's 
produce. The Union Creameries obtain cream from Rhodesia, 
the price paid by them being better than that paid by the Gwelo 
Creamery, though the railage is far heavier on cream sent to the 
Union. The Union Creameries pay the railage. 

Both the Bacon Factory and the Creamery are now ab-olutely 
necessary to the country. The farmers, realizing this, are anxious 
to buy them from the B.S.A. Company, but hitherto the negotia- 
tions have failed. In fact, so important is a creamery that the 
farmers are actually starting another in Bulawayo in opposition to 
the one in Gwelo. This seems to be good proof that at any rate 
the settlers, having firm faith in the resources of Rhodesia, are 
yet very certain that anything of this kind managed by the B.S.A, 
Company is bound to be a failure. And they can cite the Tobacco 
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Warehouse as a case in point. It was a flagrant example of how 
not to run things. The settlers, being dissatisfied with the Com- 
pany’s management, formed a Co-operative Society and took over 
the warehouse, with the satisfactory result that there is now every 
chance of tobacco growing and handling being a huge success, 

The co-operation of the farmers growing maize has been s0 
successful that this section of agriculture is now on a firm 
foundation. ‘They hope to export half a million bags (203 pounds) 
of maize to help to feed you this season. The advantages accruing 
to the maize farmers through Co-operation have been so apparent 
to other agricultural and pastoral sections that we have a beef- 
eanning factory about to be established, independent of the B.S.A. 
Company. Citrus-growers will in time also co-operate to export 
their fruit, 

The mining industry in Rhodesia was a failure so long as the 
Company tried to manage it through its subsidiary companies. 
Directly it was thrown open to the public and the 50 per cent. 
royalty reduced to one of 2} per cent. on the gross gold won, the 
mines of the country were a great success on the whole, and an 
unusual impetus was given to prospecting. Capital to open up a 
country is most important. Capital is what would-be Co-opera- 
tion most needs. The Land Bank have helped, but not sufficiently 
or very wisely, 

To state the matter shortly, our experience here is that Govern- 
ment management means failure; and in contradistinction all 
enterprises undertaken in Co-operation amongst the settlers them- 
selves have proved successful. Mr. Wilson Fox is a director of 
the B.S.A. Company, and ought to know something of what I have 
snidl above.—I am, Sir, &c., A. R. Moree. 

Ceres, P.O. Shamva, Southern Rhodesia, April 26th, 

[Our correspondent is solely responsible for the statements made 
in the above letter. The facts are altogether outside our know- 
ledge. It is, however, very important that Mr. Morkel’s view of 
a very difficult problem should be given the fullest publicity. 
Whether prejudiced or not, it has all the signs of good faith.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 


NOTE TROM A LONDON GARDENER IN WAR TIME. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Sprctator.’’] 
S12,—This morning (June 12th), when I looked out of the bedroom 
window to see if there had been any rain on our war potatoes and 
other vegetables, I saw an interesting little incident. Several star- 
lings, who live high up in the pointed spire of the church near by, 
were down on our tennis lawn, digging into the grass with their 
beaks in the way they constantly do. A little bunch of sparrows was 
rear them also picking for breakfast, when a hen blackbird 
suddenly screamed “ Queek, queek, queek.”” Every bird on the 
lawn looked up, and when the warning was repeated all flew up 
into the trees to “‘wait and see.” There had been no sound to 
frighten the birds, and I wondered if they had heard another 
explosion by the B.E.I’. (is it not time to call it the Grand Army, 
the young big brother of the Grand Fleet?) when our neighbour’s 
hig black cat came quietly across the lawn and hid among some 
ferns. The hen blackbird also sings this ‘‘ hymn of hate” when 
the tawny owls are sitting high up in the horse chestnut outside 
eur window; she scolds at them for an hour at a time, flitting 
from bough to bough, quite close to the solemn birds, whose heads 
seem able to turn right round on their motionless bodies. We 
always know the owls are back by the monotonous, harsh “‘ Queek, 
queek, queek.”” Owls are surely the cats of the air. If any of 
your readers are in doubt as to what vegetable to grow in a garden 
within three miles of St. Paul’s, let them try artichokes—the 
“ Jerusalem” kind. We have a line of them round the inside 
of the garden walls nearly a hundred yards long, all sown this 
«pring, and now nearly two feet high. Our potatoes are nearly a 
foot high, and look very encouraging; the marrows, scarlet 
runners, French beans, lettuce, &c., also do well—so far. ‘“‘ Touch 
wood! ”’ as our schoolboys say, for the wireworm, the slug, and 
the caterpillar may remind us presently of Virgil’s reflection, 
Sie vos non vobis mellificatis apes. If the worst comes to the 
woret, we shall have had the pleasure of seeing them grow—it is 
a lesson in “stick to it” just to see the indomitable way the 
“J.” artichokes come up in our forsaken no-plant’s-land, dark, 
dry places of the garden, under trees, and they are excellent, 
wholesome eating.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Loxpon Reaper or THe “ Spectator ’ 
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“STATES OF PERSONALITY.” 
(To tHe Epiton or THE ‘“ Sprcrater.’’] 
Sir,—l know you have sometimes been interested in “ states of 
personality.”” The following experience (the second of its kind I 
have had) may be worth recording. Last night I tcok three cr 
four hours’ sleep on the floor of an office. I had had twenty-four 
hours of considerable office work, combined with mental strain. I 
went to sleep easily, and then repeatedly found myself in the state 
of being mentally awake and bodily asleep. I made strenuous 
efforts to wake myself up (mainly, I think, because it annoyed me 
to find I had no contre] over my body). Once, I think, I succeeded 
after a great struggle, but after that I failed, and in the end gave 
up the effort because it became so painful. I was not at all heavily 
asleep. The step of an orderly outside woke me at once; but I was 





aT. 
conscious and unable to move. I said to myself: “There je no 
doubt I am awake. I remember the binomial 
(a+b)? is a?+2ab+b?. And I can remember poetry— 
‘ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea’ ”~— 
and I tried again. I concentrated on opening my eyes, 1 ¥ns 
sleeping beside a deal table leg, on which the light shone. Ones 
I got one eye open a little way, and began to get a glimmer of +}, 
table leg, but had to give it up, I tried to wake myself by hitting 
my hand on the floor. I couldn’t move my hand. I gaid ty 
myself, “If I make myself talk, that will wake me.” I don; 
know if I succeeded in talking in my sleep, but I didn’t wake 
Then another orderly came along the duck-boards, and 1 awoke 
at once.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B.E.F., June 8th. 


theorem— 





AIR ROUTES. 
{To the Eprton or tHe “ Specritor.’’] 
Srr,—As the Spectator has taken a good deal of interest of late jn 
the possibilities of aviation in the future, may I ask you to allow 
me to state that I shall welcome any of your readers at the lecture 
I am giving at the Central Hall, Westminster, on June 2ist, 9 
8 p.m., on “ The World’s Air Routes and their Regulation”? Thy 
lecture will be accompanied by lantern-slides, large diagrams, 
maps, and some cinema films. Tickets can be obtained free of est 
by application to me at 62 Pall Mall, or to the Secretary, 
Aeronautical Society, 7 Albemarle Street, W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Montagu or Beariirv, 





THE BIRTHDAY HONOURS. 
[To tHE Eprron or tHE ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—Is there no woman in the whole of the Empire distinguished 
in art, literature, sccial service, or philanthropy whom the King 


“ delighteth to honour” on the occasion of his birthday? The 
omission is conspicuous.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Caaries Cicrr, 


New Oxford and Cambridge Club, 68 Pall (all, S.W. 
HOW TO SAVE SUGAR? 
{To tHE Epitorn or THE ‘ SprctatTor.’’] 

Sir,—If nobody in the United Kingdom took sugar in tea, we 
could dispense with the importing services of at least one sieamer 
with a “ dead-weight ” cargo capacity of about 3,200 tons, or two 
of the 1,600-ton steamers mentioned in the weekly reports of losses 
Putting sugar into tea is spoiling two good things. If you must 
take sugar in a beverage, why not put it into your glass of port 
wine? In China and Japan, where tea is produced, and in Russi; 
millions of people drink tea, and they wou!d as soon put salt into 
it as eugar.—I am, Sir, &c., p me my * 





~ 





CHEESE FROM SHEEP’S MILK. 
{To tHe Eviton or TRE “ Sprectator.’’) 
Str,—Do we milk sheep in England? Here, in Sicily, and also in 
Italy, they do so, and make a very good cream-checse called 
ricotta from the milk. The shepherds “ake it fresh every 
morning, in great cauldrons, over their wood-fires. The cnriy 
moulds are charming little rush-baskets. They ladle the hot 
ricotta into the baskets, and it stands for an hour or two to 
drain; it is then fit to eat. In these days of scarcity cf buiter, 
why shoukl not ricotta be made in England ? Children especi- 
ally enjoy it on bread, with a little jam or stewed fruit.—I am, 
Sir, &., Sica. 





BIBLICAL STUDY. 
[To THE Eprton or THE “ Spxcrator.’’) 
Srr,—May we call the attention of your readers to the fifteenth 
Vacation Term for Biblical Study, which will be held this year at 
Cambridge from July 28th to August 11th? The object of the 
term is tv give to students of the Bible who feel the need of more 
scientific and intelligent study a special opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the results of modern Biblical scholarship and 
of receiving systematic instruction on academic lines. ‘The scheme 
is on a Christian basis, and lecturers are invited without respect 
to their several denominations. The inaugural address will be 
given by the Bishop of Ely on “ The Resurreetion of Christ,” ard 
the following courses of lectures have been promised :—lirst week: 
“ Jewish Apocalyptic Literature,’ by the Rev. Canon Kennett, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge; and “ Life after 
Death in the Old Testament and in Non-Canonical Jewish 
Literature,” by the Rev. W. Emery Barnes, D.D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Second week: ‘‘ The Apocalypse 
of St. John,” by the Rev. C. Anderson Scott, D.D., Westminster 
College, Cambridge; and “Life after Death in the New Testa- 
ment,” by the Rev. Darwell Stone, D.D., Principal of Pusey House, 
Oxford. Single lectures have been promised by Mrs. Adam, Miss 
M. Carta Sturge, and Mr. Norman McLean, Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Hebrew and Greek Testament Readings will be held 
throughout the fortnight. The total cost to students, including 
lecture tickets, will not exceed £2 7s. 6d. a week.—We aie, Sir, &e., 
Mary Benson (President of the Executive Committee). 
(Miss) E. Lawpen (Secretary), 
25 Halifax Read, Caubridge. 
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*# LEAGUE OF FELLOWSHIP AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CRUSADE, 
{To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

S12,—You were good enough to insert a letter of mine under part of 
the above heading about three months ago. It produced numerous 
replies from sympathetic quarters, and also it put me in touch 
with two or three movements already organized with the same 
objective in view. The “Christian Crusade” appears to be 
jdentical in motive and desire with my own thoughts, as expressed 
jn the letter above referred to, and I should be very grateful 3f 
you would insert this, so that those who are interested in the 
great spiritual issues of the hour may know that this “ Crusade ” 
exists and is gaining the very wide support that it deserves. The 
Secretary should bo addressed at 841 New Cavendish Street, 
London, W. 1, and full information concerning the movement is 
given in the “ Explanatory Pamphlet,’”’ which appears to me to be 
the best brochure of the kind that I have yet seen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
In the Field, June 4th. Tue Avrnor or “ THe Sacrament,” 








NOTICL.—When “ Correspondence”? or Articles are siqned with the 
writer's name or instials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the viewa therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” inserlion only means 
that the maller or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
imporlance lo warrant publication. 
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CAPTAIN PAUL JONES. 

Cxr’s Paut Jones was a Britisher born; he hailed from the Solway 
shore, 

But he struck a spag with his folks at home, as many have done 
before ; 

He shook the old land’s dust from his feet, and he gave her a 
piece of his mind, 

And he never knew that he’d somehow left a bit of his heart 
behind. 

Cap’n Paul Jones was a skipper of fame, and a darned good 
sailorman too, 

And a bit ef a bucko, as I’ve heard tell, in the way he handled 
his crew; 

He learned ’em to drill, and he learned ‘em to shoot, and to jump 
at the word of command, 

The same as he knew how they learned ’em to do in the ships of 
his native land. 





Cap’n Paul Jones was a Britisher born, though he changed his 
flag and his name, 

In his ‘ Ranger’ frigate he led us a dance, but we honour him 
all the same; 

We used to call him a pirate then, for he certainly wasn’t our 
friend, 

But he sailed and he fought as a Britisher should, which is what 
matters most in the end. 

Cap’n Paul Jones was a Britisher born, which is why, now the 
time is come, 

He knows the tug of the Solway tide, and the rattle of Drake's old 
drum, 

“He is back to the sea in the old, old way, a sailorman smart and 
bold— 

And the flag of the ‘ Ranger’ is flying to-day by the flag that 
she fought of old. C,. Vox Suira. 








BOOKS. 


—~—— 
A HISTORY OF SERBIA.* 

Tuts history of Serbia is the work not only of a traveller but of a 
scholar. It is highly judicial in dealing with notoriously contro- 
versial subjects, and it embodies a good deal of diplomatic informa- 
tion acquired by careful research at the Record Office. Throughout 
her history Serbia, though not the chief spiritual force working 
towards. the self-recognition and unity of the South Slavs, has been 
the greatest material force. Croatia provided the spiritual force 
and the highest civilization in South Slaydom, but Serbia was the 
nucleus and the material example, and to-day she offers the rallying 
centre for the South Slavs. As Mr. Temperley says, if there ever is 
a Southern Slav federation, it will be because of the kingdozn of 
Serbia, which has held up the same sort of hopes to the South Slavs 
that Piedmont held up to the Southern Italians. 

In intense love of their country and in brave persistence to the 
death in expressing their nationality the Serbians are indecd an 
example to the world. It was most unfortunate that this example 
should have been sullied and temporarily obscured by a terrible 
Crime just at tho time when Western Europe was beginning to 
awaken to the crucial importance of the South Slav question for the 








* History of Serbia. By H. W. V. Tempericy. London: G. Bell and Sons, 
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whole civilized world. On June 10th, 1903, King Alexander, the last 
oi the Obrenovitches, was murdered together with Queen Draga 
in circumstances of revolting barbarity, and Britain, France, and 
other Great Powers severed all communication for some time with 
the Serbian Government, who identified themselves with the regi- 
cides, But all Englishmen have since learned that it would. be the 
most ridiculous mistake to judge either the Serbian people or the 
Serbian governing class by the crime of 1903. That crime, with its 
reversion to an elemental savagery, was the culmination of a long 
feud between the rival Houses of Serbia; its very barbarity had 
roots in tradition; but it was a fearful declension from the code 
Serbia had reached, and Serbia proved the truth of this by ridding 
herself of the murderers and establishing a Government free from all 
taint. King Peter (the present King) accepted the Crown in effect 
from the regicides—from the Skuptchina summoned by the regicides 
for the purpose—but when he was sure of his position he proceeded 
to remove the murderers, and this was quietly done without popular 
opposition. The Serbian people admitted that the action of those 
Powers which had suspended relations with them had been justified, 
Now nothing prevents general recognition of the fact that Serbia 
matches. her renowned military skill and daring with political 
qualities which hold out high hopes for the future Jugo-Slav State. 
Without the formation of such a group-State the problom of the Near 
ast will never be settled, and it is therefore an essential part of the 
aims of the Allies in the present war. 

Mr. Temperley’s history of Serbia is a singular demonstration 
of how racial unity will defy mere geographical separation. Political 
and commercial unity may indeed require roads and railways, but 
in spite of being deprived of these things by jealous overlords, the 
South Slavs were always conscious of their racial homogeneity- 
Evcp religious differences divide them less and Jess under the threat 
of oppressive measures against their race. We must not disguise 
from ourselves, however, that the fair prospect of an early unioa 
is jeopardized by a tendency, which seems to be increasing, among 
some of the Allies in the present war, towards treating Austria- 
Hungary with leniency as the victim rather than the accomplice 
of Germany. In the abstract we should heartily welcome this 
tendency, recognizing as we do the substantial reason for it. But the 
question is whether the South Slavs can be granted the full nationality 
they have earned, and without the grant of which Europe will never 
be tranquil, if the Hapsburg Empire as such is kept in being. The 
answer seems to us to be that there must be a definite, and it may 
be called a hard, choice one way or the other. No compromise is 
possible. If the digni'y of the Hapsburgs is consulted at the expense 
of the South Slavs, the immediate cause of the present war will remain 
tn existence. 

It is an engrossing story of racial tenacity which Mr. Temperley 
relates. We see the Empire of Serbia which Dushan founded 
ground into the dust by the heel of the conquering Turks. The over- 
throw at Kossovo is still mournfully commemorated in the vivid 
legends and folk-songs of Serbia, It is to the Serbians what Mohacs 
is to the Hungarians. Under the long Turkish domination the 
Serbians seemed sometimes to.lose their national sense when their 
own leaders, through weakness, avarice, or lethargy, surrendered 
their wills to the Turkish masters. But the loss was apparent, not 
real. The embers were always glowing underneath. And there is of 
course something to be said for the skill and shrowdness of the Turks 
jn the days of their greatness. Their military efficiency was absolute, 
and though politically they were exclusive and had no notion of a 
liberalizing devolution of self-governing rights, they did tolerate all 
religions. There was a severe purity in their narrow politics which 
had real elements of strength. When the Turk takes to religious 
persecution, it is generally because he is conscious of political 
weakness. When fears and suspicions replace his consciousness of 
security, he persecutes the other creeds—mercilessly, barbarously 
and such persecutions have progressively marked his decline. Ho 
has become more outrageous than ever now that he seems to be on 
the verge of disappearing finally from Europe. 

The first Serbian insurrection against the Turks (1804-13) pro- 
duced the astonishing figure of Kara George, the savage but heroic 
peasant who led the people very nearly to success. He was tlic 
grandfather of the present King, Peter Karageorgevitch. He pro- 
duced such alarm among the Turks that they enormously increased 
their Army, but at the critical moment when everything was at 
stake he lost heart, suddenly, unaccountably :— 

“ After the first engagements, which went disastrously for the 
Serbians, Kara George brought up his reinforcements in suppor! 
of the army which was opposing Khurshid Pasha’s advance from 
Nish. Then suddenly he lost heart, fell back on Belgrade, leaving 
his comrades without warning or explanation. He hovered mys- 
teriously about from place to place, appeared once more on the 
Morava, and finally in October fled over the Danube into Hungary 
with a fow followers, leaving his countrymen to their fate. It was 
a sad end to a great career. The conduct of Kara George at this 
crisis is one of the numerous unsolved mysteries in his own life 
and in modern Serbian history. Some have insinuated that it was 
his desire to secure his buried gold and transport it unscathed to 
Hungary. So singuler an explanation is not. impossible for one who 
combined the coarseness of a peasant with the ability of a soldier 
andachief, Yet perhaps a simpler cause was the despair of a gloomy, 
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imaginative nature, the decay of a strong will broken and agonised | those which are subsequent to July, 1914, and there is of ” 


by suffering. This failure of nerve, this almost womanly terror, 
was shown by Frederic once and by Napoleon twice at important 
crises of their career.” 

Milosh Obrenovitch succeeded Kara George as the Serbian Prince, 
and when Kara George tried to return the feud between his sup- 
porters and those of the Obrenovitches began. As we know, it did 
net end till 1903. 

In six months Milosh Obrenovitch made good the work of Kara 
George and drove the Turks from Serbia. He walked alone, never 
trusting the other Christian subjects of Turkey enough to ally 
himself with them. The Serbians found that in exalting Milosh they 
had merely exchanged whips for scorpions and they deposed him. 
His invalid son Milan died before he knew of his succession to the 
Princedom, and the Serbian Senate, having deposed another son of 
Milozh, chose ea Prince from the rival House, Alexander Obrenovitch, 
Alexander became a creature of Turkey, and the aged Milosh was 
actually recalled to save his country. Gaily reaccepting the Prince- 
dom after an absence of twenty years, he ruled for a year and died in 
his eightieth year. His son Michael Obrenovitch, an earnest and 
intellectual reformer, was the author of a really remarkable scheme 
for a Balkan League—such a scheme as was not brought to fruition 
till the genius of M. Venizelos came to bear upon the affairs of the 
Near East. Unhappily this enlightened Prince was assassinated in 
June, 1868. The assassination may have been an incident in the 
ead of the rival Ho.1303, bat after the events of 1914 observers wiil 
be just as ready to believe that Austrian agents were at work. 

Certainly under the next Prinee, Milan (a grand-nephew of Milosh), 
the influence of Austria in Serbia became very noticeable, Milan’s 
secret Treaty with Austria made him as infamous in the eyes of the 
Serbians as the Treaty of Dover made Charles II. in the eyes of 
Englishmen. From that time onwards Serbia has had to fear Austria 
as she once dreaded Turkey. The material reason for Austria's 
hatred is notorious ; she wanted a military road to Salonika through 
Serbian territory along the valley of the Morava. In these circum. 
stances Serbia could only accept the protection of Russia and set it 
formally against the covetousness and malice of Austria, The 
immediate but inevitable results are to be seen in the present war. 
‘The ultimate results, as we earnestly hope, will be to place Serbia 
far above the miseries of dependence on, or subjection to, powerful 
neighbours, She has but to endure a little lenger ivr a prize of 
inestimable worth, 





THE GERMAN MIND.* 
Mr. Wittram AncHer, to whose industry and knowledge we owe 
this singularly interesting collection, makes no pretence to having 
exhausted his subject. But, as he says, “‘ enough is as good as a 
feast, and I think that the evidence as to the dominant character- 
isties of German mentality is tolerably complete as it stands.” 
The list of hooks from which he has selected his “* gems ’’ by no means 
indicates the extent of his reading, but though he has gone through 
many books and pamphlets which furnished no quotable extracts, 
none has “ diverged in tone from the rest, or marred the majestic 
unison of German self-laudation and contempt for the rest of the 
world.” It is unnecessary to insist upon Mr. Archer's qualifications 
for the task. As a literary and dramatic critic he has always been 
fistinguished for independence, honesty, and a remarkable freedom 
from all insular bias. He has never been the spokesman of majority 
views or aimed at conciliating public opinion. And his knowledge 
of Continental literature is based upon first-hand acquaintance 
with the originals, The method he has adopted in this book 
is what might be expected from so well equipped and con- 
ecientious a writer. The great majority of his quotations 
are taken from the original sources, the references being exactly 
given. He was scrupulous on this point, ‘not only that the reader 
might be able to test the accuracy and fairness of my work, but 
because I hoped that some one, some day, might be moved to 
republish the anthology in the original German.” He adds that 
in no ease is there any unfairness in taking these bricf extracts 
out of their context. ‘ The context is almost always an aggravating 
rather than an extenuating circumstance.” The list of books and 
pamphlets from which extracts are made runs to upwards of eighty, 
and the full tithes and dates of publication are given in every instance. 
‘To enhance the value of the collection, Mr. Archer has provided an 
inmlex of the authors cited, with brief notes enabling the reader to 
estimate the position of the different writers in the public life of 
Germany. ‘This was a highly desirable precaution, since ‘“‘ many 
of the most incredible utterances in the following pages proceed 
from men of world-wide reputation. Indeed, few contemporary 
German names of much distinction are absent from my list.’’ This 
is only a simple statement of fact when it is borne in mind that 
Harnack and Eucken, the two leading German theologians; Haeckel, 
the veteran zoologist ; Wilamowitz-Méllendorf, Germany's most 
brilliant classical seholar ; economists of the eminenee of Oncken 
and Sombart; and Naumann, one of her greatest historians, “ all 
join with a will in the chorus of errogance, ambition, and hate.” 
Mr. Archer is careful to distinguish the ante-bellum utterances from 
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| ® marked crescendo in ferocity aswell as in self-glorification. But 
; so far as the latter quality is concerned, there is little substantial 
| alteration. The habit of mind disclosed by the late William Arnold 


| in his German Ambitions as they Affect Britain and the United State, 





| Greeks and Romans ? 


| dence with which they regard tho future. 


| Of America—a series of articles which originally appeared in the 
Spectator and was published in book form in 1903—is now traced 
in its later stages, always growing and gathering strength until the 
declaration of war opens the floodgates and the torrent “ rushes 
forth, grandiose, overwhelming, and unique.” For Mr. Archer ig 
“pretty confident ” that the tu quoque argument will not apply 
here. Indeed, he doubts “‘ whether the literature of the world 
can show a parallel to the amazing outburst of tribal arrogance 
unrestrained and unashamed, of which these pages contain but a 
few scattered specimens.” Theré is something sinister and formid. 
able about the unanimity with which all these interpreters of German 
life and thought proclaim their belief in Germany's mission, in her 
identity with the future of humanity and civilization, and the confi- 
National confidence 
is no doubt a great asset; it gives strength on the possunt quia 
posse videntur principle. But when one takes into account tho 
appalling mendacity and the wilful blindness on which it is based, 
and the extent to which German foresight has already been falsified 
by results, national megalomania, not national great-heartedness, 
stands revealed in all its monstrosity. The deep-rooted belief of 
the wisest people of antiquity that insolence born of satiety provoked 
the doom of Nemesis has seldom been belied. ‘ Why 
teachers and schoolboys, year out, year in, worry about the old 
* asked a German General in 1913. “To 
are told! But for that there is 
Our German history offers ug 


must 


foster idealism in the young, we 
no need to go to Rome and Athens. 


| ideals enough, and is richer in deeds of heroism than Rome and 





| our notice with a few 


Athens put together.”” Modern Germany is certainly richer in 


hubris than any nation, modern or ancient, and it is just es well 
for her complacency that she should shut her cyes to the teachings 
of the old Greeks as to its inevitable consequences. Self-worship 
and the craving for aggrandizement, Mr. Archer observes, are in 
reality very uninspiring emotions, and the German wer-scriptures 
are pervaded by an extraordinary aridity of spirit and a singular 
lack of grace, charm, or atmosphere. When you have read three 
or four of these pamphlets you have read all: the topics are few 
end ever-recurrent ; the quotations are obligatory ; yet in spite of 
this deadly uniformity of sentiment, phraseology, and quotation, 
we are assured by one of their leading writers that the German 
is personally independent. Mr. Archer rightly insists on the 
German habit, liberally illustrated in these pages, of denouncing 
as insanely presumptuous or wicked in the English what 
the Germans regard as a virtue in themselves, and he 
apologizes for the wearisome recurrence of the names of Nietzsche, 
Treitschke, and Bernhardi, but thcir omission was impossible. 
** They are the major prophets of the new-German spirit. ‘Treitschke 
is the prophet of tribalism, Nictzsche of ruthlessness, Bernhardi of 
ambition ’’; and he has no doubt that Nietzsche has been “ by 
far the greatest single force among the spiritual shapers of new 
Germany.” 

It is hard to choose where all is so typical, but we may conclude 
gems ”’ of special brilliance :— 
GerMaN Homiity. 

“21. Germany is the future of humanity.—0Oi the German God, 
by Pastor W. Leeann. 

2la. God defend the noble cause of Deutschtum. There is no 
other hope for the future of humenity.—H. 8. CHAMBERLAIN, In 
Hamburger Nachrichten, September, 1914. 

21b. We must vanquish, because the downfall of Germanism 
would mean the downfell of humanity.—Sizx War Sermons, by 
Pastor K. Ké6nic.” 


se 


Tre GENTLE GERMAN. 

“52a. We thank our German Army that it has kept spotless 
the shield ef humanity and chivalry. It is true we believe that 
every bone of a German soldier, with his heroic heart and immortal 
soul, is worth more than a cathedral.—Pror. W. Kaur. 

52b. We sce everywhere how our soldiers respect the sacred 
defencelessness of woman and child.—Pror. G. Rorrue.” 


Tuc Great MISUNDERSTOOD. 

“61. It is said that it is un-German to wish to be only German. 
That again is a consequence of our spiritual wealth. We under- 
stand all foreign nations ; none of them understands us, and none 
of them can understand us.—Pror. W. SomBart.” 

Kvirvur, 

“75. If we are beaten—which God and our strong arm forbid— 
all the higher Kultur of our hemisphere, which it was our mission 
to guard, sinks with us into the grave.—Pror. A. v. HARNACK. 

Tur Cuosen Prorre. 

“135. Germany is the centre of God's plans 

—On the German God, by Pastor W. Leymann. 
GERMANY THE Curist oF Nations. 

“148. We could draw many instructive parallels: we could 
say that as Jesus was treated so also have the German people been 
treated.— Wer Sermons, by Pastor H. FrRAnNcKE.” 

** 162. The thief who expiated a sinful past by his repentance 


’ 


in the last hour, and was outwardly subjected to the same suffering 


for the world. 
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as our Lord, is the type of the Turkish nation, which now puts 
Christianity (outside Germany) to shame.—Dr. Prevss.” 


War Worsulr, 

“974, What men tower highest in the history of the nation, 
whom does the German heart cherish with the most ardent loye ? 
Goethe ? Schiller? Wagner? Marx? Oh, no—but Barbarossa, 
the great Frederick, Blicher, Moltke, Bismarck, the hard men of 
blood, It is to them, who offered up thousands of lives, that the 
soul of the people goes out with tenderest affection, with positively 
adoring gratitude. Because they did what now we ought to do. 

. our holiest raptures of homage are paid to these Titans of the 
Blood-Deed.—Dr. W. Fucus, in article on ‘ Psychiatrie and 
Politics,’ in Die Post, 28th January, 1912.” 

RUTHLESSNESS. 

“360. We are not only compelled to accept the war that is 
forced upon us... but are even compelled to carry on this war 
with a cruelty, a ruthlessness, an employment of every imaginable 
device, unknown in any previous war.—Pastor D. BAUMGARTEN, 

361. Whoever cannot prevail upon himself to approve from the 
bottom of his heart the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania ’"—whoever cannot 
conquer his sense of the gigantic cruelty (ungeheure Grausamkeit) 
to unnumbered perfeetly innocent victims .. . and give himself up 
to honest delight at this victorious exploit of German defensive powcr 
—him we judge to be no true German.—Pastor D, BAUMGARTEN.” 

The last two extracts, it should be added, are taken from an 
address on the Sermon on the Mount! They ere equalled, if not 
eclipsed, by the comment of no less eminent a divine than Professor 
Harnack on the treatment of Belgium :— 

“500. Our Chancellor has, with the scrupulous conscientiousness 
peculiar to him, admitted that we were guilty of a certain wrong 
jtowards Belgium]. Here I cannot follow him. . .. When David, 
in the pinch of necessity, took the shew-bread from the table of 
the Lord, he was absolutely in the right ; for at that moment the 
letter of the law no longer existed.—Pror. A. vy. HARNACK.” 





THE COMPLEAT DIPLOMATIST.* 

Sm Ernest Satow has written a Icarned and interesting book. 
His ancient profession has always held aloof from the rest of man- 
kind, discouraging advice and disdaining criticism, and in England, 
above all, diplomacy has shrouded itself in the most impenetrable 
reserve. Yet here is a British Ambassador revealing to the public 
the mysterics of diplomatic practice as if it were an ordinary calling 
and explaining in great detail the nicetics of diplomatic ctiquette. 
When Toison d’Or, in Quentin Durward, submitted the sham herald 
of La Marck to the test, he asked if he were “ instructed in the 
more mysterious and secret terms of the science, by which the more 
learned do emblematically, and as it were parabolically, express 
to each other what is conveyed to others in the ordinary language.” 
Sir Ernest Satow makes the reader feel that he is being instructed 
in this way, end that he may use such terms as “‘ démarche,”’ “‘ note 
verbale,” ** prendre acte,” or “‘ fin de non recevoir ” with as much 
assurance, ‘* as it were parabolically,” as any Envoy Extraordinary 
in the kingdom. There is an agreeable novelty, too, about the 
trained diplomatist’s view of European history. The ordinary 
disputes, great or small, fede into the background. Here we may 
read at large of the things that really matter in the diplomatic 
world—of preeedence among Sovereigns and Envoys, of the correct 
wording of honorific addresses, of the precise ceremonial to be 
observed in the reception of Ambassadors, or the forms of opening 
and closing a Congress—and of the controversics to which they 
have given rise. Far be it from us to say that these are trifles. 
On the contrary, the nice punctilios of the diplomatista sweeten 
international dealings just as the small courtesies usual among 
gentlemen ease the friction of daily life. Yet it is curious to find 
that such matters are solemnly regulated. For example :— 





“At most Courts there is a marked distinction between the 
reception of Ambassadors, on the one hend, and of Envoys Extra- 
ordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary and diplomatic agents of 
lesser rank, on the other. An Ambassador is fetched to the Palace 
by a Court official with one or more Court carriages for himself and 
hia suite, while Envoys and other Ministers use their own carriages. 

. . He does not always make a set speech ; this is a point regulated 
by local custom,” 

On the other hand, 

“An Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, or « 

Minister Resident, goes to his audience without the members of 
his legation and in his own carriage, and makes no set speech when 
delivering his credentials.” 
At Washington an Ambassador is brought by a member of the 
President's military staff in one of the President's carriages, with 
a cavalry escort, to the White House. But a mere Envoy drives 
in his own carriege to the Department of State, and is thence 
conducted by the Secretary of State to the Blue Room at the White 
House, where he awaits the President. The ritual at the Vatican 
is exceptionally elaborate. The new Ambassador has, for instance, 
to take his whole staff and two pages in three gala carriages to a 
Court which has zealously maintained its ancient state. 

The modern diplomatist escapes a good many of the troubles 
that vexed his predecessors. While the Holy Roman Empire 
endured, the Emperor admittedly came first among monarchs, and 
the second place was claimed by more than one of the Kings. 
; ; st Satow. 2 vols. 
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France asserted her right with unwearying insistence, and had it 
confirmed by the Pope in 1504. But Spain also wanted to play 
second fiddle, and the real importance of the “‘ Pacte de Famille ” 
of 1761, diplomatically, was that it settled this dispute in favour 
of France. Every one has read Evelyn’s account of the affray in 
1661 between the servants of the French and those of the Spanisi 
Ambessador in London, when the Spaniards killed the postilion 
and wounded the horses of the French state coach so that their 
master’s coach might take its place next to the Royal coach in a 
procession, Louis XIV. scent an ultimatum to Madrid as a result 
of this episode, but it was not an isolated case. In 1633 the Spanish 
Enyoy to Denmark left the country rather than give precedence to 
the French Ambassador. Russian Ambassadors were instructed 
not to acknowledge the French claim. When George III. gave a 
Court ball in 1768, the Russian Ambagsador went early and took a 
seat on a front bench next to the Emperor's representative. The 
French Ambassador, coming late, climbed over the bench and 
slipped between his two colleagues. The Russian expostuleted, 
challenged his rival, end wes wounded in the duel which followed. 
Tilsit is memorable because it settled this little difficulty. Endless 
controversy has been waged over titles. French Envoys to Russia, 
even late in the cighteenth century, were coldly received because 
they would not address the Tsar or Tsaritsa as ‘* Imperial Majeety.”’ 
But such problems have been solved. It is clearly understood, for 
example, that President Wilson and President Poincaré are addressed 
as “ Great and Good Friend,” and the Swisa Federal Council! as 
* Trés-chers et bons amis et elliés."” The Sovereigns of Austria and 
‘ grand titre,” 


Spain, among others, have three kinds of titles, the 
* titre moyen,” and ** petit titre,’’ and the first of these is a fantastic 
recital of ancient and modern claims, in which cach monarch pose.s 
es ‘* King of Jerusalem,’’ while Spain professes to rule over Austria, 
Burgundy, Flanders, Corsica, and Milan, without exciting th 
least jealousy in any of those countries. There is more than meets 
the untrained eye in a Royal salutation at the close of a diplomatic 
paper, Queen Victoria's correspondence with Louis Philippe iz 
analysed to show the world of meaning implicit in ** la toute devouce 
Scour et Amic,”’ which at the crisis of the quarrel over the Spanish 
marriages replaced ‘la bien affectionnée Sur et fidéle Amie.” 
When crowned heads meet, as at the Jubilee of 1897, tremendous 
problems of precedence have to be faced. The author is diplomati- 
cally vague as to the details, but he rgests that in 1897 the 
heads of the Great Powcrs were arranged in the alphabetical orde- 
of their French names, the minor Powers coming next, followed 
by Grand Dukes end other reigning Princes. There arose a difii- 
culty as to the relative rank of the Heir-Apparent of a Great Power 
and a reigning Grand Duke ; the Queen is said to have compromised 
it by giving each one precedence on altcrnate evenings. Then, 
again, there is the question of language. At the close of the Middle 
Ages, French was already the language of the Emperor's Court, 
and was rivalling Latin eas the language of treaties. But we insisted, 
as a rule, on the use of Latin in European treaties till 1715, after 
which we used French. Later, we had to contend for the right to 
use English. Curiously enough, the Prussian Government froin 
1826 to 1844 refused to receive English Notes from our Minister 
at Berlin, on the ground that only French and German were admis- 
sible. The Minister for a time sent English Notes accompanied by 
French translations, but Palmerston insisted on his right to use his 
own tongue. Bismarck, however, declined to pay any attention 
to Russian Notes from the Tsar’s Envoy, and apparently compelled 
him to write in French. Apart from the admirable clarity of the 
language, the number of French technical terms employed by 
diplomatists makes the use of French a great convenience in inter- 
netional documents, and it is not now likely to be superseded. 

Sir Ernest Satow deals with many other interesting topics, such 
as the immunities of Ambassadors and their houses, or the definition 
are especially 
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of persona grata, but his ** counsels to diplomatiats ’ 
worthy of note. He quotes freely from Calliéres, one of Louis XIV.’s 
Ambassadors, who wrote a shrewd manual on The Art of Negotiating 
with Sovereigns. Calliéres insisted on the value of a plausible, open 
manner, and on the uses of hospitality, when “ the warmth of the 
wine often reveals important secrets,” and he did not disdain to 
pay polite attentions to the ladies of the Court to which he wes 
accredited, or to grease the palms of the minor officials who know 


so much. But the ideal Ambassador should above all, he thought, 


be a good listener :— 

‘** Most men who have to talk over public affairs pay more attention 
to what they want to say than to what is said to them ; they are 
so full of their own ideas that their only concern is to be listened to, 
and they can scarcely force themselves to listen in their turn. 

One of the qualities most necessary to a good negotiator is to know 
how to listen attentively and thoughtfully to all that people want to 
say to him, and to answer carefully and appropriately to the matters 
that are represented to him, and in no wise to be in a hurry to 
declare all that he knows, and all that he wants.” 

Harris, the first Earl of Malmesbury, who served Pitt so we? in 
building up his coalitions, is also cited to much the same purpose. 
Writing to Lord Camden a letter of advice for a youth who was 
entering the Service, Harris said : 

“ The first and best advice I can give a young man on entering 
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Snis career is to listen, not to talk—at least, not more than is neces- 
ay te induce others to talk. I have in the course of my life, by 
e 


vouring to follow this method, drawn from my opponents. 


much information, and concealed from them my own views, 
mueh more than by the employment of spies ormoney. Be very 
cautious in any country, or at any court, of such as, on your first 
arrival, appear the most eager to make your acquaintance and 
communicate their ideas to you. I have ever found their pro- 
fessions insincere, and their intelligence false. They have been 
the first I have wished to shake off, whenever I have been so impru- 
dent as to give them credit for sincerity. They are either persons 
who are not considered or respected in their own country, or are 
put about you to entrap and circumvent you as newly arrived. 
Englishmen should be most particularly on their guard against 
uch men, for we have none such on our side the water, and are 
ourselves so little coming towards foreigners, that we are astonished 
and gratified when we find a different treatment from that which 
strangers experience here; but our reserve and él manners are 
infinitely less dangerous to the stranger than these premature and 
hollow civilities.”’ 
it may be noted that though Wotton, writing in a friend's album, 
jestingly defined an Ambassador as “vir bonus peregré missus ad 
mentiendum Reipublice causé,” which Izaak Walton cleverly 
rendered as “‘ an honest maa sent to lie abroad for the good of his 
country,’ Harris strongly deprecated the use of falsehood, which 
could at best have only a “ precarious and baseless success.” 
Wotton’s mature belief, according to Izaak Walton, was much 
the same, ior he advised a young Envoy 

“ That, to be in safety himself, and serviceable ta his country, he 
should always and upon al! occasions speak the truth (it seems a 
State paradox), for, says Sir Henry Wotton, you shall never be 
believed ; and by this means, your truth will sccure yourself, if 
you shall ever be called in question ; and ‘twill also put yeur adver- 
saries (who will still hunt counter) to a loss in all their disquisitions 
and undertakings.” 
Lord Stanhope, Walpole’s ally, and Torey, the French statesman, 
also practised this method of deceiving their suspicious opponents 
by telling them the truth. The author's own statement of the 
qualifications necessary for a diplomatist is interesting :— 


“* Good temper, good health, and good looks. Rather more than 

average intelligence, though brilliant genius is not necessary. 
straightforward character, devoid of selfish ambition. A mind 
trained by the study of the best literature, and by that of history. 
Capacity to judge of evidence. In short, the candidate must be a 
gentleman. ‘These points cannot be ascertained by means of 
written examinations. . . . Science is not necessary. Geography, 
beyond elementary notions, is not of great. value. The diplomatist 
will acquire what geographical knowledge he needs of the country 
to which he is appointed while residing at his t. ... Some 
private income, even though the Government should give a special 
ae service allowance, is very desirable in the lower grades of 
the diplomatic service, and the higher the grade the more of it the 
better.” 
It will be evident that Sir Ernest Satow has no sympathy with the 
demand for the reform of our Diplomatic Service which has been 
heard of late. But he insists, over and over again, that if our 
diplomacy has failed anywhere, it has not been the fault of the 
agents but of the Governments directing them. There is some 
truth in the suggestion that the Ambassador is often unjustly 
saddled with the blunders of the politician, but we should hesitate 
to concur in Sir Ernest Satow’s belief that the Diplomatic Service 
attracts its full share of the intcllect of the country. 





GOD THE INVISIBLE KING.* 

Me. H. G. Weis has always had the courage of his principles 
and the dosire to share thom with his countrymen; and the frequent 
ehanges he has seen cause to make in them have given his country- 
men more confidence in his sincerity, and sympathetic attraction to 
fresh ideals,than in any special faculty in him for analytic thought. 
His present book shows him to have embarked on the most intorest- 
ing of all voyages, that in search of a religion and theology, and he 
reports his discoveries with enthusiasm and a vivid impression 
of reality. But his book is not all written in this fine voin of the 
God-intoxicated neophyte. He has felt obliged to devote the 
greater part of his space to an attack upon other explorers in the 
same region; and here defect of knowledge and dofect of sympathy 
have resulted in much unintentional false-witness and many do. 
plorable lapses into bad taste. This we regret, because what Mr, 
Wells has to say about his own religious experience might reach 
and profit many persons who are prejudiced against the writings of 
professional divines; but such people instinctively flee from 
theological hatred. Mr. Wells compares himself to a missionary 
amashing “some Polynesian divinity of sharks’ teeth and oyster 
shells.” But a missionary who knows his business leaves the 
destruction of such a divinity to its own converted worshippers, 
On the other hand, Mr. Wells pleads that his own ideas may 
he received “ with a certain politeness and charity”; it does 
not cecur to him to do to others as he would have them do 
to him, 

Let us bogin by quoting a few passages from Mr. Wells when he 
is speaking about his true subject, ‘God the Invisible King ” :—~ 

“ The true God is not a spiritual troubadour wooing the hearts of 
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men and women to no purpose. The true God goes through the 
world like fifes and drums and flags, calling for recruits along the 
strects. We must go out to him. We must accept his discipling 
and fight his battle. The peace of God comes not by thinking 
about it but by forgetting oneself in him.” ™ 

**Suddonly, in a little while, in his own time, God comes. This 
cardinal experience is an undoubting, immediate sense of God. Jr 
is tho attainment of an absolute cortainty that one is not alone ig 
oneself. It is as if ono was touchod at overy point by a being akin 
to oneself, sympathetic, beyond measure wiser, steadfast end pure 
in aim, It is comploter and moro intimate, but it is like standins 
side by side with and touching someone that we love very doarly and 
trust completely. It is as if this being bridged a thousand mis. 
understandings and brought us into fellowship with a great multitude 
of other people. . . . ‘ Closer he is than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet.’ ” 

“He is our king to whom we must be loyal; he is our captain 
and to know him is to have a direction in our lives. He feels ys 
and knows us; he is helped and gladdened by us. He hopes and 
attempts. God is no abstraction nor trick of words... . He is ay 
real as a bayonct thrust or an embrace.” 

Any Christian hearing these and similar parsages read from Mr. 
Wells’s book would welcome him as a brother, because he would 
recognize in them the Christian Spirit ; he could point to parallels 
in the writings of many Christian peoplo from New Testament 

times onward. St. Paul, for example, appeals to the witness of the 
Spirit in a man’s heart, and calls upon him to ‘ co-operate with 
God” ; also he represents life as a battlofield in which the Christian 
inust wear the Divine armour, and the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks 
of “ the Captain of our Salvation.”” It would come then as a shock 
to such a person on turning to the book itself to find that it is 
Christianity which Mr. Wells regards as the enemy of true religion, 
the fetish that must bo erushod. The explanation seems to lio in 
some unfortunate experiences of Mr. Wells's own childhood at the hand 
of anursery-maid who painted God to him as a bogy,so that we ma: 

almost say to him, as he says tothe late Professor Metchnikoff, tha: 

“he attacks religion as he understood it when first he fell out with 
it fifty years or more ago.”” For undoubtedly tho bitternoss comes 
from his past sufferings, though he has now extended his attack to 
other Christian doctrines, which he miscanceives almost as 
grotesquely as his nursemaid misconceived the character of God. 
His special bugbears are the doctrine of the Trinity, which he speaks 
of as “ that fantastic, unqualified danse a frois,” and the Council of 
Nicaea, which he charges with inventing this * stuffed scarcorow.”’ 
But if Mr. Wells had devoted half as much time to the New Testa 

ment as he has apparently spont upon the history of Christian dogma, 
his pages would have lost somo of their picturesque allusions to the 
Alexandrian Serapeum, the Cathars, Paulicians, and Manichaeans, 
the fist of Nicolas of Myra and the red hair of Athanasius, but he 
would have discovered that the doctrine of tho Trinity was meroly 
a@ formalizing of the two chief Christian doctrines; that in Chris! 
was “all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,’ and that tho Spirit 
of God, which is the Spirit of Christ, is also vouchsafed to all 
believers. Such statements Mr. Wells might object to as untrue, 
but he could not regard them as ludicrous. It is only by mis- 
understanding the scholastic term “three persons’ that he could 
speak of the Christian Trinity as a dense a trois. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Wells holds that the Spirit of God is impartod to beliovers, 
but the God of his belivf is not the Creator. Of the character of 
the Creator he knows nothing. Ho has never reyoaled Himself. 
About his own God he makes many statements, which he professes 
to derive from experience, as that he is courageous, invinciblo, 
steadfast in purpose, even immortal; but it does not appear 
whether he has any existence apart from men, or is merely the sou! 
of the species, for he also tolls us that he is only “* gradually gathering 
knowledge and power for a purpose which he is only beginning to 
apprehend.” Consequently Mr. Wells escapes Trinitarianism ox!) 
ai the expense of agnosticism on the most important quostions o! 
theology. Meanwhile the universe exists, and in recognition of it 
Mr. Wells postulates two other beings besides his Cod, a *‘ veiled 
being,”’ tho Creator, snd a “ lesser being,” the life-force who ** pro- 
ceeds *’ from this infinite being. When therefore the theologs f 
Mr. Wells's new religion formulate their creed, it will not be so si 
as that of Nicaea: and if his Church lasts for four centuries, and 
the creed is attacked by a minority bent on simplifying, its new 
Quicunjue vult will be not less sonorous than that of the Orthodox 
Church, though its terms will be mainly negative. 

We are quite sure that before a year has passed Mr. Wells wiil 
have become aware of many of the inconsistencies in his new syste:m. 
He will see, for example, that thore is no sense at all in which an 
immortal God can take mortal beings to Himself, and that no God 
worth the name would have a final purpose in which mon could 
not share ; and he may roalize that St. Paul was a better theologian 
when he spoke of the ‘‘ consummation” in Christ of belie; ors, 
as of a life with Christ, He may also be induced by more experionce 
to revise his opinion of the Christian clergy, and to beliove that the 
sermon with which he concludes bis ook on the duties of men in 
the Kingdom of God is not unlike in its spirit to hundreds of sermons 
preached evory year in the Church of England and othor Christian 
Churehes since Maurice and Kingsley, before Mr. Wells was horn, 
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hoped that before the next book comes out, Mr. Wells will make 
himself acquainted with the view of the Old Testament held to-day 
in the Christian Church. It may help his controversial purpose to 
pretend that Christians still worship a “ jealous God,” or, as Mr. 
Wells prefers to call him, “a bickering monopolist,” and that they 
believe that he goes ‘“ Sabbath-breakering on Sunday morning as a 
Stafiordshire worker goes ratting.”” But these things are not so. 
Tt was imprudent of the Reformers, no doubt, to introduce the 
Decalogue into the Liturgy, but the senso in which the Church of 
England, at least, regards the Jewish Commandments is made plain 
in its Catechism, which omits all mention of tho Divine ‘ jealousy ” 
and also of the Sabbath, and converts all the negative Command- 
ments into their positive counterparts. 





BOOKS ON THD WAR.* 

Amutp the many new books about the war, the wnpretentious 
volume which does not profess to describe military operations, but 
merely tells us how men and women behave in these convulsive 
moments of the world-process, has an irresistible charm for the 
layman. Ye are not sure, indeed, that posterity also will not 
reasure such a book as Mr. Will Irwin’s impressions of France and 
Italy in war time! more than a good many accounts of fighting 
which must necessarily be imperfect and based on second-hand 
information, For our part, we have read with keen enjoyment his 
sketches of daily life in Paris last year, of American ambulance men 
bchind—but not far behind—the lines at Verdun, of the cheerful 
endurance of the townsfolk and villagers in the Eastern battle-zone, 
and of the Italian scldiers on the Isonzo or in the ice-bound solitudes 
of their Alpine stations. We have all heard of the telefcricas or 
cable-ways by which the Italians provision their redoubts on moun- 
tain-peaks ten thousand feet high, but Mr. Irwin’s account of his 
ascents and descents by these spider-webs makes one feel dizzy in 
reading it. The Italian Lieutenant with him induced him to telk 
about Shakespeare—it was the day after the Tercentenary—and 
poor Mr. Irwin found himself reciting the Sonnets and wondering at 
the same time how and where he should fall if the cable broke. His 
chapter on Paris in war time, though light in manner, is a touching 
t.ibute to the French people of all classes, whose whole heart is in the 
defence of their country. We like, too, his very frank study of the 
Cemocratic French Army, in which individual self-respect and military 
discipline are most perfectly blended, and in which promotion 
depends on efficiency alone and not on caste. 

Mr. Beach Thomas®* has written a capital account of the battle of 
the Somme, sketching it in broad outlines, dwelling on some of the 
more picturesque episodes—such as the Londoners’ attack near 
Gommecourt or the Naval Division’s amazing capture of Beaucourt 
—but abstaining from any attempt at a formal history, for which the 
time has not yet come. He illustrates the rapid developments of 
modern warfare that came about during this battle, not merely in 
the use of “ Tanks,” gas-shells, and so forth, but also in the evolution 
of the formless and indefinite lines of sheil-holes which, when the 
orthodox German trenches had been battered into shapeless hollows, 
served only too well to delay our advance. The fighting everywhere 
was terrible, but it was worst of all in the six woods, to which he gives 
a separate chapter. What the Australians did at the Somme, and 
especially at Poziéres, is very well described by Mr. Bean,* the Com- 
monwealth’s “‘ Eyewitness.”” They found France on the whole a 
sterner school of war than Anzac, though they had now the immense 
advantage of being able to escape from the incessant shell-fire when 
they were behind the lines. After sore preliminary practice in 
French raids at Armentiéres, they went to the Somme on July 22nd, 
took Poziéres and held it against unending bombardments and 
repeated mass-atiacks. It is a wonderful story, and it is told with 
great spirit. Mr. Bean warns his readers that the Australian 
troops hate to be called ‘‘ Anzacs,” just as they hate being called 
** Colonials.’-———Lord Beaverbrook’s second volume‘ concerning the 
Canadians, which is written by him as the Canadian ‘* Eyewitness,”’ 
contains a most readable and workmanlike account of the long and 
bitter struggles first at St. Eloi and then at Hooge, in the Ypres 
Salient, which ended a fortnight before the battle of the Somme 
began. We doubt whether many people realized at the time, or 
remember now, that the Salient was almost lost in this third battle 
of Ypres, and that the broken line was restored and maintained only 
by a stupendous effort on the part of the Canadians. The German 
attack at Hooge was intended, no doubt, to disturb our preparations 
for the Somme, but failed in its purpose, for Canada barred the way. 








* (1) The Latin at War. By WillIrwin. London: Constable and Co. [6s. net.) 
-~—(2) With the British on the Somme. By W. Beach Thomas. London: Methuenand 
Co, [6s. net.]}——(3) Letters from France. By C.E.W. Bean. London : Casscliand Co, 
[5s. net.J——(4) Canada in Flanders. By Lord Beaverbrook. Vol. II. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. [1s. 3d. net.}——(5) The Invasion and the War in Belgium. 
By Leon Van der Essen. London: T. Fisher Unwin, [15s. net.]}——(6) Pictures 
ef Ruined Belgium. By Louis Berden. Text by G. Verdavaine. London: John 
Lane. [7s. 6d. net.}——(7) La Brigade des Jean Le Gouin. Par Georges Le Bail. 
Paris: Perrin. [3 fr. 50 ¢.} -(8) In Mesopotamia. By Martin Swayne. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. [5s. net.}——(9) The Straits Impreqnable. By Sydney 
de Loghe. London: John Murray. {[5s. net.]}——(10) With the Turks in Palestine, 
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Professor Leon Van der Essen, the accomplished historian of 
Louvain, has written the fullest and best account of the invasion 
of Belgium® that we have yet seen. Our daily reports at the 
time were confused and inaccurate, and the stupendous events of 
the last three years have obscured the significance of the Belgien 
eampaign of August-October, 1914. We all know in a gencral 
way that the heroic resistance of the Belgians at Liége and on 
the Gette gave the French time to regroup their armies, in part 
at least,and enabled our Expeditionary Force to cross the Channel 
and take up position at Mons. This book shows in detail what the 
Belgians did, how this mere handful of men, pitted against count - 
less hordes of German Regulars of the best quality, fought one 
sharp rearguard action after another, as at Haclen and Houthem, 
till they had to retire upon Antwerp and Icave the Allies to take 
up the task, The author gives a clear and dispassionate account 
of the siege and fall of Antwerp ; without entering into controversy, 
he suggests the bewilderment of the Allied authorities in face of an 
unforeseen crisis caused by the enemy’s heavy siege-guns. His 
description of the retreat from Antwerp and of the desperate fighting 
on the Yser, where forty-eight thousand Belgians and French held 
back three German army corps and a reserve division, is excellent. 
The Kaiser of course was present at the final assault, and as usual 
had to go away disappointed. Professor Van der Essen deals inci- 
dentally with the barbarous cruelties of the invaders—which our 
few Pacificists would have us forget and forgive. But the terrible 
story is treated at length in M. Verdavaine’s new book,® printed 
in French and English, with seventy-two pen-and-ink sketches of 
the ruined towns which a Belgian architect, M. Berden, made on 
the spot after the German occupation. To any one who remembers 
Louvain or Dinant, those placid little survivals of the past, MM. 
Berden’s admirable drawings of their ruins will be inexpressibly 
painful; but there could be no stronger evidence of German savagery 
“by order.” No military reason could be assigned, for example, 
for burning the superb cathedral church at Louvain and sparing 
the town hall just across the square. M. Verdavaine’s narrative 
of the massacres and outrages committed by the Huns is as temper- 
ately phrased as any right-minded man could make it ; but the cold- 
blooded slaughter of unarmed men, women, and children at one 
place after another, either “ by order’ or in brutal revenge for a 
defeat, would, if we did not know better, seem calculated to convince 
even a member of the British Socialist minority that for these 
horrid crimes there must and shall be retribution. With these 
Belgian books we may name the spirital little history of the 
Fusiliers-Marins at Dixmude,’ which has been compiled by M. 
Le Bail, the Deputy for Finistére. The Breton fishermen who are 
recruited for this Marine brigade call themselves and are called 
** Jean Le Gouin ’’—a corruption of “ Jean Le Gwen,” “* Gwen” 
being Breton for “‘ white ’’—much as our landsmen call a sailor 
Jack Tar. M. Le Goffic has already told the world in poetic prose 
how the Fusiliers-Marins under Admiral Ronare’h held Dixmude 
in November, 1914, with six thousand men against fifty thousand 
Germans, until they were compelled to retire across the Yser. 
M. Le Bail tells the story in detail fromthe reminiscences and letters 
of his courageous Bretons, who kept the pass till all danger of the 
Yser line breaking was removed. 

In a world-war there must be many “ side-shows,” as the irrev- 
erent term them, and we hear litile of these minor but none the 
less important campaigns. For its novelty as well as for its literary 
merit, Mr. Martin Swayne’s lively book on his experiences in Mesopo- 
tamia,®’ with coloured sketches by himself, should be read. He 
worked in a hospital at Basra during the winter of 1915-16, when 
the attempt to relieve Kut was being made, and afterwards up-river 
at Amara, where the conditions were better, save for the marauding 
Arabs. A native interpreter told him that the Turks dare not 
have such hospitals, for then all their men would become sick ; 
“it is nieer to be in a hospital than in a desert.” But our men 
rarely yielded to the temptation to impose on a new doctor, in order 
to get a wash and a bed. The author gives a vivid picture of the 
discomforts of Basra in the hot season, with vapours from the 
marshes, myriads of sand-flies, against whieh mosquito-nets are of 
no avail, and very little ice, pure water, or fresh meat for the men 
newly arrived from England, who succumbed to the heat or the 
local fever. Things are much better now, but it is hard to believe 
that these difficulties might not have been foreseen and proviced 
against. Mr, Swayne says nothing about the war, but a great deal 
about the country and the natives of whom we want to hear. The 
most famous of the “ side-shows ” is described in a curious autobio- 
graphy by Mr. De Loghe,’ who left his Gippsland farm, enlisted in 
the Australian artillery at a very early date, and went with the first 
contingent to Egypt, and thence to Gallipoli, where he took part in 
the memorable and incredible landing. The common incidents of 
life at Anzac under the ceaseless fire are related with evident fidelity, 
and though the book at times reads like fiction, it helps us to realize 
the position of the Australians, clinging to a mountainside for 
months and foiling every effort of the enemy to drive them into the 
sea. The state of affairs in Palestine at the outbreak of war is 
clearly explained by Mr. Aaronsohn,” a native of a European 
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the Army,in which Christians and Jews were not allowed to bear 
arms, and returned home to find his Jewish village being plundered, 
even at that early date, by the Turks and Arabs. He blames the 
Allies for not landing in Palestine, where the Lebanon might have 
risen in their favour; but the Allies of course were busy elsewhere. 
Meanwhile terrorism and the locusts seem to have undone such 
little progress as had been made in Palestine before the war. Mr. 
Scott O'Connor, who writes under the name of “ Odysseus,’’"! 
seems to have seen as many of the scenes of battle as any man 
could hope to do, and his collected impressions of Salonika and the 
Isonzo, the Somme and the Argonne, and Egypt, with a relative’s 
necount of Mesopotamia, make up a very readable book. We 
may single out his ‘ Quiet Day in the Argonne,” with his sketch 
of the war-worn French soldicr—‘ In the first year of the war 
he used to ask when the war would end; he does not ask that 
question now. The granite is exposed. He knows the answer "— 
or the visit to a French cruiser, or the inspection of an Australian 
cavalry camp on the Egyptian frontier. Odysseus himself had no 
stranger or more varied experiences. 

Mr. Cohen™ has written a very complete and interesting book 
on the Ruhleben prison camp, in which he was interned for nineteen 
months among thousands of other British civilians. He maintains 
a philosophic reserve about his hardships and sees the humorous 
side of camp life, but his indictment of the stupid harshness of the 
German officials is all the more effective for his moderation. He 
describes in detail the gradual organization of the camp—a set of 
racing stalles—into a civilized community, with churches, debating- 
societies, classes and workshops, a theatre, sports of various kinds, 
and even a contested election in which the author was the Liberal 
candidate. All this was due to the energy, talent, and money of the 
prisoners themselves ; the Germans did nothing, and even had the 
meanness to charge them a rent of £120 a year for part of the 
disused racecourse as a games field. There are, indced, no limits to 
the pettiness of the Hun. Some useful information, mingled with 
much that is doubtful, about the state of Germany during last 
autumn may be found in Mr. Swopo’s new book," which is largely 
taken from his letters to the New York World. Like the other 
American correspondents in Berlin, Mr. Swope was told and shown 
precisely what the German Government wished him to hear and see. 
When he wrote, America was still a neutral country and American 
newspapers like the World were still trying to put the case for either 
side as fully as possible. Probably Mr. Swope would be a leas 
indulgent critic of German ofiicial statements if he were to rewrite 
his book now. Yet the book is of interest, especially as a warning 
that Germany is by no means exhausted or penitent and that the 
Allies have a very great deal more to do before they conquer. 





Lastly, let us call attention to Mr. Alfred Noyes’s little volume," 
containing some terse narratives of German submarine outrages 
and several fine poems that seem like a breath of fresh clean air 
emid so much foulness. Weare sorry for the Germans of the future, 
whose sea traditions will be for ever disgraced by these persistent 
murders of innocent merchant sailors and passengers of all ages 
and both sexes, whereas our naval story aba}nds in honest, brave 
men like Sir Humphrey Gilbert, to whom VMs. Noyes devotes his 
chief poem, ‘‘ A Knight of the Ocean-Sea ” :— 

* But he called as he went— Keep watch and steer 
By my lanthorn at night!’ Then he waved his hand 
Vith a kinglier watch-word, ‘We aro as near 
To heaven, my lads, by sea as by land!’” 





THE SOUL OF DICKENS.* 

Mr. Crotca’s book is essentially one for the ardent Dickens-lover. 
To any one less than an enthusiast the almost reverent admiration 
which breathes through it will, we imegine, be a little irritating. 
To such enthusiasts, however, and they are a raultitude, it should 
prove very welcome. Thero is nothing more delightful to the 
admirers of any writer than to exchange opinions as to his work, to 
examine his characteristics, and to discover wherein lies his special 
power. But while they may be agreed as to the main principle of 
admiration, there remain numberloss points of detail to engage the 
attention and delight the mind of the devotee, be the object of 
his devotion Dickens or Meredith, Walter Scott or Thomas Hardy, 
Shakespeare or Browning, and at some period of the discussion 
there will be sure to arise the enjoyable necessity of taking down 
this or that volume and proving a disputed point by quotation. 

It is therefore a delightful enterprise to which Mr. Crotch invites 
us—that of examining the aims and ideals of Dickens, to discover the 
epirit that inspired him, and if possible to define what was the essence, 
the soul, of the master. It is only natural that in the course of such 
an examination he should make many controversial statements, 
and iho one that will perhaps be the most startling to orthodox 


Dickensians is his conception of Dickens as first and foremost a | 


realist. It has become a habit with many latter-day critics to regard 
him, quife wrongly we think, as merely a sentimentalist, and even 
the Dickens-lover, though repudiating this description, will at first 
aight be inclined to resent the label of realist. But Mr. Crotch’s 
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interpretation of realism has little connexion{with the modern misuse 
of the word, by which it has come to signify merely the reverse of 
idealism :— 

“ The truth is that most people, when they think of realism, think 
of it in the terms of Mr. Gradgrind’s ‘ Hard Fact ’ school, and even 
then they think of it loosely and inaccurately. For the whimsical 
the irrational, the irresponsible and — parts of man are as much 
facts as the serious, solid and sombre qualities which draw their 
strength from them. Wemmick is as col in his castle at Walworth 
as in Jaggers’s office, and who would say that Jaggers would have 
been better served had that castle never existed and had Wemmick 
gone home to read law reports or, like his master, to dine in solitary 
state with a murderess to wait on him?” 
“The abounding optimism and quenchless joie de vivre that mark 
the great romantic writers,’ he goes on, which were abundant 
in Dickens, had “ their fount and inspiration in his preternaturally 
keen senso of the immanent actuality of things: a sence that never 
left him in his wildest flights nor caused him to lose his grip 
upon life.” In this uso of the word “realism "’ we are entirely in 
agreement with Mr. Crotch's definition of Dickens asa realist. In 
spite of extravagance, caricature, and overemphasis, it is impossible 
not to feel the reality of the people he created. Their peculiarities 
become amusing or irritating idiosyncrasies, as the case may be, of 
living personalities, and are never more arbitrary mannerisms, 
invented by the author. This reality is proved by the fact, so often 
insistod upon, that his people have stepped out from between their 
covers and become for us figures of history. 

Mr. Crotch conceives Dickens further as the Great Englishman :— 


“The English people found themselves described and portrayed 

by one after their own heart. ‘I have shown my soul to the 
pesple,’ says a noglected poet in one of Mr. Crosland's clever Literary 
Purabics, ‘ and they were not interested. What shallI do?’ And 
the wise mentor answers: ‘ Show them their own /’ That Dickens 
did in Pickwick. The English people had at last an interpreter, a 
man, whoge outlook on life was theirs, who worshipped with them at 
the vory shrines of their idolatry, whose pulse quickenod with theirs, 
and whose sorrows partook of their own; a man, who loved the 
wholesome carelessness of jocund strength, who delighted in the 
same irresponsibility that finds its vent in ——_ and quips, who 
enjoyed an exhilarating walk through the English country, with a 
carouse at an inn to bring the day to a close ; a man who rovelled in 
good cheer, good feoling and good fellowship and had an eye for the 
strange unaccountable paradoxes that go to make up the life of that 
strange race which he instinctively understood; a man ‘ who 
expressed,’ as a great Dickensian has told us, ‘ with an energy ancl 
brilliance quite uncommon the things close to the common mind.’ 
‘In everybody,’ says Mr. G. K. Chesterton, ‘ there is a certain thing 
that lovos babies, that fears death, that likes sunlight ; that thing 
enjoys Dickens.’ ” 
Many people, no doubt, might be found to challenge this statement, 
and to maintain that though Dickens might have interpreted the 
Englishman of his own age, it is not true of the nation to-day. 
We do not agree. We believe that Dickens is still true to type, and 
that, as Mr. Crotch claims, this has been very largely proved by the 
Great War. Dick Swiveller is in the trenches, quoting bad poetry 
at the Hun; Nicholas Nickleby is a 2nd Lieutenant in a London 
regiment ; Traddles has never got and never will get beyond a lance- 
corporal and spends quantities of pocket-money on posteards for 
‘**the dearest girl in all the world"; Tom Pinch is in the R.A.M.C, 
and Ruth is aV.A.D. nurse; Silas Wegg is an incurable pessimist ; 
and Horace Skimpole borrows moncy on the strength of war 
articles in the magazines. 


It is to be regretted that in writing of Dickens as reformer as well 
as artist Mr. Crotch has been inveigled into the perennial cor- 
troversy of Art versus Morals. It is no doubt true that the 
“burning zeal of the propagandist, obsessed with a consuming com- 
passion for outraged humanity,” helped to make Dickens such a living 
force as he was in his own age, but that it wholly made him we do not 
agree. And most certainly do we disagree with Mr. Crotch’s claim 
that it is this quality which keeps Dickens a living force to-day. 
“Men read him, and they read him yet, not merely to laugh and 
cry ... but because they are moved furiously to think.’”’ We 
venture to say that the great majority of people read Dickens to-day 
““ merely to laugh and ery ”’ and have little thought for the problems 
he touched upon. Respect and admiration we must all have for the 
man who so courageously attacked corruption, ineptitude, and 
hypocrisy, but we think it is truer to say that his books live to-day 
not because of the propaganda in them but in spite of it. What we 
are interested in are not so much the reforms inaugurated or advo- 
cated by him as the people through whom he advocated or developed 
them. In Little Dorrit, for example, our interest is much more with 
the conversational powers of Flora and the terrifying directness of 
Mr. F’s Aunt than with the miseries of Fleet Street prisoners. It is 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs and the Miss Kenwigs, Newman Noggs and 
the Crummles family, in whom we are absorbed, and not the iniquities 
of the Squeers boarding-school for little boys. Our interest is much 
more lively in the chronicles of Mrs. Todgers’s boarding establishment 
or Mrs. Gamp and her relation with Mrs. Harris than in bogus 
American land speculations. Mr. Crotch’s obsession by Dickens the 
moralist leads him to make one amazing statement which will, we 
imagine, cause a delightful wrangle among a circle of Dickensians. 
‘* The most amusing chapter of Pickwick,”’ he says; “is when h 
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[Dickens] deliberately exposes the follies of the law in the memorable 
Trial Scene that has moved all the world to mirth.” But it is surely 
a debatable point that this is “‘ the most amusing chapter.”” There 
would no doubt be many readers to give the preference to many other 
chapters—the wedding party at Dingley Dell, the elopement and the 
pursuit of the Spinster Aunt and Mr. Jingle, and the discovery of 
the immortal Sam. But if the Trial Scene cannot be proved to be 
“the most amusing chapter ’’ Mr. Crotch’s argument fails. He is 
also on very dangerous ground when he says that, however inartistic 
the introduction of propaganda into fiction may be in theory, “ in 
practice at any rate it gave Dickens his greatest successes.”” It is 
astonishing to us that any ecrivus student of the great novelist can 
be led into such statements. Is David Copperfield less a success than 
Oliver Twist ? 

As we said at the beginning, Mr. Crotch invites us toa fascinating 
study. He has not been able to say the final word as to what was 
the essential Dickens, nor can any one hope to do so, His abounding 
vitality, his irresistible humour, his sympathy, his amazing creative- 
ness, his power of description, defy any attempt to express him in a 
phrase, but the impossibility of the task detracts in no whit from the 
attractiveness of the attempt. 





FICTION. 


A YOUNG MAN FROM THE SOU TH.* 
Mr. LENNOX Ropinson’s novel has a curious history. It was 
begun in the autumn of 1914, laid aside, finished on the last day 
of 1915, and burned in the publishers’ Dublin office during the out- 
break of the following Easter. A new version had to be made from 
an imperfect and confused manuscript, but the author has resisted 
the temptation to connect it with the events of Easter, 1916, although 
“ certain persons who had suggested certain characteristics in the 
story wero closely concerned with the Sinn Fein Rebellion and had 
suffered, in consequence, imprisonment or death.” 
convinced him that such a course would offend the living and 
be unjust to the dead, and he decided to Ict the story stand for what 
it set out to be—an attempt to reflect a phase of Irish thought 
and fecling—contenting himself with the statement that if the 
story had been rewritten, so as to combine real events with imaginary 
persons, Willie Powell, the central figure, ‘‘ would have been found 
fighting not far from R. H. Pearse and Sean McDermott.” As 
it stands, however, it shows a remarkable prescience as to the way 
in which the “ secthing pot” was likely to boil over, as well as 
that almost uncanny detachment with which young Irish writers 
end playwrights discuss the burning questions of Irish polities. 
The prevailing tendency of these pages is Nationalist, but they dis- 
play no animosity against England, The only Englishman who 
appears is a somewhat pragmatical bore who descends upon Ireland 
“wanting to know” everything, and is represented as not alto- 
gether unsuccessful in his quest. None of the dramatis personae 
inspires more respect than Willie Powell’s aunt Miss Carnegie, a 
shrewd, straightforward, kindly old lady, but invincibly Unionist 
and frankly suspicious of the artistic temperament. The narrative 
is contributed by three persons, two men and a woman—the oblique 
method reminds us in a simplified form of the device adopted by 
Mr. Conrad—and the burden of it falls on a middle-aged man of 
letters, whose Nationalism is divorced from action and tempered 
by chronic disillusion and a relentless candour. The lady is 


hardly less severe in her attitude towards visionaries, and it is | ‘ . : 
| and notes bring out clearly the historical parallels between those 


only in the third narrator, Clancy, that the uncompromising section 
finds free expression. This critical attitude—this refusal to force 
the note—is shown most of all in the choice of a central figure, 
for one can hardly call Willie Powell a hero. The ‘“ young man 
from the South ”’ was the son of a doctor, a ‘‘ black Protestant ”’ 
and an implacable Unionist. He inherited and acquiesced in his 
father’s views, but excited the parental disapproval by his literary 





Reficction | 





tastes, and on coming up to Dublin as a clerk in a business house | 


he inevitably gravitated into the opposite camp. Kathleen ni 
Houlahan began his conversion; he achieved a rapid success as a 
playwright, but literary fame failed to satisfy his vague but sincere 
desire to help his country, and after a period of stagnation, which 
was really development, he abandoned letters for Socialist polities, 
and became the leader of a League for ignoring the British Empire. 


An English Royal visit on an ill-chosen date afforded the oppor- 
e o . = | os < 5 —— . wall . = 
tunity for a hostile demonstration, but the scheme proved abortive ; | Government are mainly concerned with the training of a smal] 


his associates showed lack of judgment or loss of nerve, and, mortified | 
' them to a Gymnasium or High School between the ages of ten 


by failure, he abandons the struggle and disappears, leaving no clue 
to his friends. In fine, this is a book of uncommon interest alike 
for the charm and the impartiality of its presentation. The self- 
effacement of the author is remarkable ; but we shall probably not 
err in identifying his views with those of the principal narrator, 
Byrne, whose sympathy with Irish Nationalism is leavened by an 
invincible desire to play the part of the candid friend, 





The Web. By Rolf Bennoit. 
A story of a good old-fashioned kind, 


NOVELS. 
6d.) 


READABLE 
and Stoughton. 2s. 


* A Young Man from the South, By Lennox Robinson, Dublin and London: 
Maunsel and Co, (3s. Gd. net.j 


involving mysterious Hindus and the worship of the evil godces4 
Kali. Tho advontures are exciting ——The Joyful Years. By F. T. 
Waw (Andrew Melrose. 5s.)—The first part of this novel is 
pleasantly concerned with the doings of a set of young people on 
their summer holiday, The interest becomes more serious lator on, 
and the pictures of the hero in the trenches are well drawn.—— 
Joln Paramor’s Purpose. By E. A. Smith, (Edward Arno'd- 
6s.)\—John Paramor’s purpose was—success. What he attaincd 
to was making himself thoroughly disagreeable, The good people 
in the story are a little too good and the bad people too bad, 





BOOKS OF 





SOME THE WEEK. 





[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 

The Fiddlers. By Arthur Mee. (Morgan and Scott. 3d. not.)— 
The sub-title of this little book is ‘‘ Drink inthe Witness-Box,” end 
certainly the evidence it contains of the havoc played by drink with 
our national efficiency is absolutcly overwhelming. The Spectator 
policy of War Prohibition has been so exhaustively set forth in there 
pages that it is not necessary to point out here where that policy 
differs in principle from the trend of some of Mr. Mee’s remarks and 
from the ordinary Temperance Reform point of view. On the other 
hand, the evidence adduced, which the author must havo been 
at great pains to collect, and which is admirably classified, makes an 
appalling rocord of the pro-German part which drink has played in thia 
country during the war. In nearly every case Mr. Mee gives chapter 
and verse in support of his evidence, a great deal of which is drawn 
from the Records of Assize Courts and Courts-Martial andthe daily 
Press, There are, however, a few statements which are merely based 
on “ Facts in the Possession of the Author.”” Mr. Mee’s book will 
of course raise plenty of contention and criticism. We are sure, 
however, that it is sincere, and that the spirit which inspires it is a 
patriotism of the purest kind. As in other “‘ propaganda ” work 
done by Mr. Mee, the presentation of the facts is most ingenious; 
He knows exactly where to hit 


“ 


and alsoasa rule most stimulating. 
his reader, 





War in Disguise, or, The Frauds of the Neutral Flags. By James 
Stephen. Edited by Sir F. Piggott. (University of London Press. 
5s. net.)—Even if history never repeats itself, there is a very close 
analogy between the conditions under which Stephen wrote this 
able pamphlet just before Trafalgar, and our present circumstances 
before they were modified by the entry of America as a combatant. 
Napoleon in 1805 was proclaiming that he sought to free the seas 
from English tyranny ; the neutrals were doing a roaring trade with 
France and the French colonies despite our blockade, and protesting 
in the name of international law whenever we stopped their ships 
from helping the enemy. Englishmen were much concerned about 
the apparent failure of the Navy to clear all hostile craft from the 
seas, and were hoping that America might come to our assistance. 
Stephen, Wilberforce’s brother-in-law and a close friend of Perceval, 
practised in the Prize Court, and he wrote this pamphlet to expose 
the fraudulent neutrality of many neutrals, and to show the need 
for sterner measures such as were taken under the Orders in Council 
of 1807. The editor, who has been helped by Mr. Leyland, can now 
modify his references to America ; in other respects, his introduction 


days and ours, when with many trusty allies we have to face a foe 
who, with all his cunning, lacks Napoleon’s genius. ‘‘ You may 
make treaties with Buonaparte,” says Stephen, “ but you cannot 
mako peace,” 





Higher Education after the War. By John Burnet. (Macmillan 
and Co, 4s. 6d. net.)—This very able essay on higher education 
in Great Britain and Germany should be read and digested by 
our public men, and especially by those who are always praising 
German achievements in organized rescarch and in science as 
applied to industry. Professor Burnet is perfectly frank about 
the merits of their system and the defects in our own, but he makes 
it clear that while we aim at educating the whole people and at 
opening a carcer to the humblest boy if he has talont, the German 
ruling class. Only the sons of well-to-do parents, who can send 
and nineteen or twenty, are cligible for the professions and tho 
higher Civil Service and for responsible posts in great industries. 


| Thore is no side-gate by which the poor man’s clever son may enter 


| criticism of the German High School. 
| University has ceased to give a general education ; 
g£ ; 


this close preserve. His chapter on ‘The Seamy Side” is a weighty 
He shows that the Gorman 
the Faculty 


| of Arts has virtually disappeared, and the specialist roigns supremo. 


(Hodder | 


| 


Ho institutes an interesting comparison between Scottish and 
Prussian educational methods, and he declares that *“ there is enough 
Wissenschaft in Oxford and Cambridge to set up three or four 
” 


German universities. 
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Confiseation in Irish History. By W. F. T. Butler, (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a good and useful piece of historical 
research, free from the passion and bias that spoil so many books 
on Irish history. Mr. Butler has tried to define the nature and 
extent of the successive confiscations of Irish land under the Tudors, 
the Stuarts, and William III. He dispels many legends, Elizabeth 
did not as a rule confiscate the lands of a clan whose chief had 
rebelled. The Cromwellian alternative of ‘‘ To Hell or Connaught ” 
did not mean that Connaught was the most barren part of Ireland, 
for Ulster was far poorer then. Moreover, only the rebollious 
landowners and armed rebels were to be banished ecross the 
Shannon; the mass of the peasantry of Munster and Loinstor 
remained on their holdings. The six Plantation Counties of Ulster 
were Derry, Donegal, Tyrone, Armagh, where the chiefs had 
deprived the clansmen of their legal titles to the land, end Cavan 
and Fermanagh, where the clansmen had been recognized as freo- 
holders. Mr. Butler rebukes the Spectator for ‘‘ habitually ” 
including Down and Antrim in the Plantation, and says that 
in these, the most ‘“‘ thoroughly British” counties of Ireland, 
“ colonisation was founded not on force or confiscation so much 
as on peaceful penetration.” 


Celtic Mythology and Religion. By Alexander Machain. (Stirling : 
Fineas Mackay. 7s. 6d. net.)—The late Dr. Macbain is justly 
described in the introduction by Professor Watson as “ the greatest 
of our Scottish Celtic scholars,”” but his work is too little known 
because it was mainly printed in the Transactions of the Inverness 
Gaelic Society and in poriodicals of limited circulation. Threo 
of his earlier essays are now reprinted, and others will doubtless 
follow, The second essay, on * The Druid Circlos,” is a vigorous 
and sensible exposure of the theory that Stonehengo and similar 
stone circles were Druidical and Celtic; Macbain held, with 
reason, that they were pre-Celtic, possibly Pictish, that they were 
burial-places and connected with ancestor-worship, but that they 
had nothing to do with the worship of the sun, as so many good 
people, including astronomers, have believed. 


The Eastern Question. By J. A. R. Marriott, M.P, (Claron- 
don Press. 12s. 6d. net.)—This “ historical study in European 
diplomacy "’ is, as the author says, the first complete account 
in English of the origin and development of the Eastern quostion 
from the advent of the Ottomans to the present day. It is an 
able and scholarly book, such as we should expect from so woll 
known a member of the Oxford sehool of modern history as Mr, 
Marriott, and it brings together in an orderly narrative many 
episodes that lose their significance in the ordinary European 
histories, such as the Austrian wars with Turkey, Napoleon's 
dealings with the East, and the great adventure of Mehemet Ali. 
Mr. Marriott devotes his concluding chapters to the German 
Emperor's Eastern schemes, to Macedonia, and to the Balkan 
League and its unhappy fate. Reminding us at the close that 
the war arose out of an unsolved Eastern question, he declares 
that a solution must now be found, but that it will not be based 
on nationality alone. ‘* Greeks, Bulgars, Albanians, Rumanians, 
and Southern Slavs will have to learn to live side by side in the 
Balkan Peninsula on terms, if not of precise mathematical equality, 
at least of mutual forbearance and goodwill. Otherwise thero 
can be no peace for them or for Europe at Marge.” 


Mr. Alfred T. Davies, of the Board of Education, gives in a 
little pamphlet, entitled Student Captives, an account of the 
admirable scheme for supplying British prisoners with educational 
hooks so that they may continye or resume their studies while 
in captivity. Mental starvation may do moro harm than physical 
hunger in mgny eases, and it is gratifying to know that the prisoners’ 
intellectual needs are being cared for. Seven Ruhleben prisoners 
have passed the London Matriculation, after sitting for the examina- 
tion in their camp. The prisoners ask for books on the most 
varied subjects, from tropical agriculture to the sculptured tombs 
of Rome, and their demands are met. Mr. Davies asks for more 
money and for lists of books which people would care to give for 
this excellent purpose. Surely this cry of the prisoner should not 
go unheard, 





Lively Recollections. (John Lane. 5s. net.) 
—Canon Shearme’s ‘recollections’ make very pleasant reading, 
The book‘is not long and it is quite light. We are all often asked 
to recommend such a book in these days, and the name is well 
worth remembering. Canon Shearme was born in Cornwall, near 
io Morwenstow, and the celebrated Hawker was connected with 
lim by marriage. In a good-natured way he and his parents 
disliked Mr. Hawker, and the reader will laugh very heartily over 
their reasons. ‘The life of a country clergyman is, as a rule, not 
vory eventful, but he has ample opportunity for the kindly study 
of humun nature among great and small, and if he has humour 
he can be excellent company—especially if he does not take his 
ecclesiastical dignity too seriously. Canon Shearme represents 
& type which is passing away, He speaks with indulgence, 


By Canon Shearme. 


’ 








amusement, and true kindness of the poor, but he has evidently 
always lived among the rich. His point of view is quite different 
from that of the modern parson, who is sometimes a saint, and from 
that of the indifferent parish priest, who, we fear, is still not as 
uncommon as he should be in the country, and can say nothing of 
interest to, or about, any one. It is the point of view of a scholar 
and a kindly, leisurely gentleman, who can talk to us yory 
pleasantly about all sorts and conditions of people. : 





The Leveller Movement. By T.C, Pease. (H. Milford. 6s. 6. net.)— 
Dr. Pease, of Illinois University, has made a careful study of tho 
Leveller movement led by Jolin Lilburne during our Civil War. 
He emphasizes the Levellers’ demand for a supreme law which 
neither King nor Parliament could override, because in this respect 
they anticipated the founders of the American Constitution. Dr, 
Pease is unusually sympathetic towards Lilburne, though he does 
not vouch for the honesty of that clever but unattractive man, and 
sees that if the Levellers had shattered the discipline of the Army 
Charles II, would have come back in 1649 and crushed Presby. 
terians, Independents, and Levellers alike. Lilburne was not a4 
Communist like Everard and Winstanley the ** Diggers,’ who led a 
band of men to plant beans on St. George's Hill, near Cobham, 
and were driven away by the angry commoners. With this amusing 
experiment Dr. Pease is not concerned. 





Geiting Together. By Ian Hay. (Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. 
net.)—In these imaginary conversations between an Englishman 
and an American “Jan Hay” states frankly, and then dispels, 
some of the petty misunderstancings that have arisen since the 
war between the two countries. His brief account of the voluntary 
help rendered by America to the Allies before she came into the 
war will surprise many people. He warns us that it is better to 
rest our friendship on our common ideals of Christianity, liberty, 
and democracy than on the blood-relationship which irritates 
the many Americans of non-British origin. Ho warns 
that our possession of a common language is not wholly an advan 
tage, because foolish words uttered in one country and telegraphed 
by unwise persons to the other country make mischief much more 
readily than in the case of forcign Allies. His manly and sensi'le 
little book should do good. 


us, too» 





Ingram Bywater. By W. W. Jackson, D.D. (Clarendon Press, 
7s. 6d. net.)—This admirable memoir of tho late Professor of Gree! 
at Oxford is a model of its kind, Bywater was a great scholar, 
who devoted his whole life to the intensive study of Greck texis, 
and he was little known, outside his own circle, even at Oxford, 
except as a profound Aristotelian. Dr. Jackson's memoir reveals 
him as an attractive human being and illustrates the permanent 
value of his scholarship. He was broad-minded enough to regaril 
as inevitable the abolition of compulsory Greek at the older Universi- 
ties. He once recalled with amusement a meeting with the-Kaiser, 
who spoke of Greek studies at the German Universities and emplia- 
sized the fact that in many cxaminations Greek was no longer 
obligatory. “ It was rather,” said Bywater, “ as if he had told a 
buicher that people were turning vegetarians.” But the Kaiser 
has never been noted for his tact. 


Chess Strategy. By Eduard Lasker. Translated by,J. Du Mont 
(G. Bell and Sens. 5s. net.)—Nominally a revised second edition, 
this is in reality a new book, with a chapter for beginners and 
many new games with annotations. One of the most interesting of 
these is a game between Mr. G. A. Thomas and the author, in which 
Mr. Thomas adopted an irregular opening and took instant advantage 
of a mistake on the part of Mr. Lasker to initiate a decisive attack 
on the champion’s broken ranks. We can cordially recommend 
the book, with its insistence on definite principles and its intelligent 
treatment of the problem of the pawns, 





English Farming, Past and Present. By R. E. Prothero, (Long- 
mans and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—--Mr. Prothero’s admirable book appears 
unchanged in a second edition. Ho had intended to shorten it ; 
as Ministor of Agriculture, ho has been unable to do more than add 
a brief preface, insisting on the importance of banishing party politics 
from the work of roviving agriculture, which, thanks to the German 
submarines, we all now see to be urgontly necessary. Mr. Prothero’s 
learned and temperate historical survey of English farming maj 
be heartily commended as an introduction to tho subjoct. 





The Local Government Board has just issued a valuable Report, 


costing sixpence, on the provision made by English Public Health 
Authorities and voluntary agencies in regard to Maternity and Child 
Welfare. Much has been done since tho century opened; the 
infantile death-rate has fallen from 153 per thousand in the decade 
1S91-1900 to 91 in 1916. But thore is still much to do, in the 
appointment of moro Health Visitors and the provision of many 
more competent midwives. The rapid decline im the 
makes it all the more necessary to save the childrea, 


pirth-rate 
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Officer in the A.S.C., BVO .........0005 sescevececeseceees (Constable) net 6/0 
ashley (R. H.), Chemical Calculations, cr 8vo. - -...(Constable) net 8/6 
paerlein (H.), Rimes of the Diables Bleus, cr 8vo... .elwyn & Blount) 2/6 
Rarlow (Jane), In Mio’s Youth: a Novel, cr 8vo.... -(Hutechinson) 6/0 
Barnes (W. E.), Haggai and Zechariah, 18mo..... “Camb. Thiv. Preas) net 2/6 
Bean (C. E. W.), Letters from France, EG Fs bharyar ger ior Cassell) net 5/0 
ey Economic Journal, Vol. I., No. 3, Jan., 1917, roy ‘8vo. .(Macmillan) net 6/4 
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Blichfeldt (H. F.), Finite Collineation Groups, cr 8vo. .(Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Bordeaux (H.), The Last Days of Fort Vaux, er 8vo............ (Nelson) net 3/6 
Braye (Lord), Lines in Verse and Fable, 18mo0. bvde eee -++--(Longmans) net 3/6 
Rrend (W. A.), Health and the State, WHOL. ikki s'Gihe ae dansdd (Constable) net 10/6 
Brooke (A. E.) and McLean (A.), T he Old Testament in Greek, Vol. I., Part IV., 
ida coccccehustle bth <oFuses ie wes cdues puaibéeel (Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Buchan (J.), Poems, Scots and English, cr 8vo..... coccccecceses (Jack) net 3/6 
Cole (Sophie), A London Posy, Cr 8VO.......ccceceeecceeees (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Colvin (1. D.), The Unseen Hand in E — History, 8vo ——— Review) net 7/6 
Doty (M. Z.), Socicty’s Misfits, cr SVO.......+00.+.+++..(Fisher Unwin) net 4/6 
Douglas (N.), South ok. eevee ety pete (Secker) net 6/0 
Dresser (H. W.), Handbook of the New Thought, cr 8vo........ (Putnam) net 6/0 
Daft (J. D.), hi. Lyrics, with Notes & Vocabulary (Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/6 
England ©. The Greater Crime, cr 8VO  .......0.ese0008 Go-cvee (Cassell) 6/0 
Far (H. T’a. » Youth and § Sensibility ¢ Weems, GF OVO, 2:00.00 060: (Heffer) net 2/6 
ow «tah et (H.), The Way of Peace, 8vo.......... omnes & Blackett) net 10,6 
Fitzgerald i jleen), A Wayfaring W OMAR, CE BVO. occcccccccceccesess J. Long) 6/0 
Forster (E. . B ), How to Become a Dispenser, cr 8vO ...... (Fisher Unwin) net 2/6 
Forsyth (P. T , Lecture 3 on the Church and Sacraments, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 6/0 
Fox (R. 8.), Pi ny sical Remedies for Disabled Soldiers, 8vo........ (Bailliére) net 7/6 
Garnett (R. 8.), Letters about Shelley, 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Garvice (C.), Love, the Adventurous, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Garvie (A. E.), The Master's Comiort and Hope, 8vo..(T. & T. Clark) net 4/6 
George (EB. L.), Organise for Pence, cF BVO... cccccccccccccccccccccecs (Drane) 6/0 
Heron-Maxwell (B.), Through a Woman's Eyes: ys, cr 8vo....(Melgose) nct 38/6 
Johnson (R.), The Fight for the Republic, 8vO...... cece ee eees (Putnam) net 12/6 
Jones (A. S. D.), Ordered Liberty, er 8vo .. ..(Longmans) net 3/6 
Jones (S.), Ruesia in Revolution, cr BvO.......0.cccceceeess H. Jenkins) net 5,0 
Kinne (Helen) & Cooley (Anna M.), The Heme and the Yamily (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Kozmin (P. A.), Flour Milling : Theoretical and Practical ...... (Routledge) net 21,0 
Kyne (P. B.), Ireland iiber Alles: a Tale of the Sea, cr 8vo...... (E. Nash) net 3/6 
Lancaster (G. B.), Fool Divine, cr 8vo.......... (Hedder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Lorimer (Norma), By the Waters of Africa, 8vo.............- (R. Scott) net 10/6 
MeCullough (E.), Practical Surveying, cr 8VO........-..00+.. (Constable) net 8/6 
Memories, Discreet and Indiscreect, by a Woman of No Importance, 8vo 
(H. Jenkins) net 12/6 
Metcalfe (A. E.), Woman’ BS Bere, GF BVO cccccccccccccecceses (Blackwell) net 3/6 
Murray (C.), A Song! ee We Se ca danaektatadesoounsaat (Constable) net 3/0 
National Re vie w Map of the Western Front (The), 8vo..(National Review) net 3/6 
Nolloth (C. F.), The Rise of the Christian Religion, 8vo......(Macmillan) net 12/0 
Pertwee (R.), The Transactions of Lord Louis Lewis, cr 8vo....(J. Murray) net 5/0 
Peterson (M ), Fate and the Watcher, cr 8VO.........cececeee: (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Prophet of Nazareth (The), by “ Elizabetha,” 8vo. ..(K. Paul) net 6/0 
Psychic Vigil in Three Wat: “hes CEE EE cot wine ce vuskesansin (Methnen) net 5/0 
Rhodes (H.), The Becret Bond. GF GVO 2... .cccccccccccccccccces (J. Long) 6/0 
rtson (J. 4M.) Shakespeare and Chapman, 8vo........ (Fisher Unwin) net 10/6 
BG, GF BVO,.. ccisccccccccssece cosess (Mauneel) net 3/0 
at Bh, GE BUG. ccecsocstosscccesecss (Faweett) net 2/6 
wk (Berta rl’'s Shoes, cr 8vo..(liodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Seward (A. C.), Fossil Plants, 8VO..........00. ..(Camb, Univ. Press) net 13/0 
Sherring A - ). A Bid for Victory, }. Nash) net 5/0 
Shute (A. B. E.), The Cross Roada, (BE. Nash) net 5/0 
Sone Dai Thoughts on the Pilgrim's Progress ..(Churchman Pub. Co.) net 2/6 
Spr ell (H. G. F.), Modern Man and his Forerunnera, 8vo........ (G. Bel at net 6/0 
stacpoole (H. de ¥.), In Bine Waters: Short Stories, er 8vo .(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Stetson (F. and others, Some Legal Phases of Corporate Financing, Re- 
organization, and A ANI cnn 5.0 stb edcnnte onan ws (Macmillan) net 12/0 
s ~ 9! (W; B.), Physiest Culture: Bruce Sutherland System (Nelson) net 2/6 
Vabor (M. The City Churches : a Short Guide, cr 8vo........ (ifeadley) net 2/6 
Tchekov iA, ), The Lacy with the Dog, and other Stories (Chatto & Windus) net 3/0 
Tho . Ww , 1 Turns: Short Storlea, cr 8vo............ (Newnes) net 3/6 
Phorm pso A National History of Australia, New Zealand and the 
Adjacent Islands, &v« (Routledge) net 10,6 
Tiplady (T.), The Kite t , and other Fragmeuts from the Front, 
OO nn ad sep e600 650004) oc incendess Cideccehassocenetod '. Kelly) net 3/6 
Vawdrey (Rev. A. A. C. N.), The Christian Warrior's Home..(R. Scott) net 2/6 
Ww (iG. W ad J. H.), Herefordshire, 18mo .........+.0+. (Methuen) net 3/0 
, ), Songs of a Miner, cr BVO...........-cccccec, (H. Jenkins) net 2/6 
D.), The Upbr f Dauchters, cr 8vo........ (Longmans) net 5/0 
F.), Essentials of B ocean inginecring, BVO ...... (Constable) net 10/6 
! R yh 9 8 ere (Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
> Hope (The): wovel, by F.0D. QO, cr GVO .rccevecsccees (EE. Nash) net 5, 
Yeate Md. B.), Extracts from Letters, 8v0....cccccccess (Cuala Press) net 10/6 | 








‘LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON 


A moSsT 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, 
British Exhibition. 
to a British Firm for Watches, 
nomceters, The only Grand 
Astronomical Regulators, 
Ships’ Compasses, 
| NEW ENT So) - on 
E. DE 

Makers of the Great we + B er Cloc k, Big Ben.” 
61 St rand, or4 Royal Exchange, &.C. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


Nature’s Antidote for Excessive Uric Acid 


Clocks, and Chro- 
Prize awarded for 
Chronographs, and 


CO. Lta., 


@2hsDu-MALe. 


| DENT’S WATCHES ANDCLOGCKS | 
Franco- | 
The only Grand Prize awarded | 








| three (or more) vacancies. 
| Geography, 


be 


0} 


| for the Standards, Infants’ Methods and Handwork, 





IRISH 
POCKET 
Mlustrated list d HANDKERCHIEFS 


samples post free 
gentlemen and children 


oP. Appointment pac their 
hiecnte the King and Queen 


For ladies, 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


_ 








DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 
The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
Immediate expense. 
Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 
EAT 
LESS BREAD 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
: | Ndenindes RSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
A FRENCH MASTER (or MISTRESS) is required as éarly as possible for the 
duration of the War. Salary £170 to £180 per annum, according to qualifications and 
experience, and a war bonus of £20 pet annum for ‘Men ; Women, £15,—Forms of 
application may be obtained from thé undersigned w ion the recefpt of a stamped, 

addressed foolscap envelope, and aes should be meee by June 2ist. 

. BALMFORTH, 
Education Offices, Secretary of Education, 
Peel Strect, Muddersficld, 
lith June, 1917. 

Touss s BOROUGH OF 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
COUNCIL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, ASERAGI E 350, 
Head-Master, Mr. W. DITCHBURN, B& 


Applications are invited from ASSISTANT MASTERS oan: MISTRESSES for 
Principal subjects required :—Mathematics, English, 


BOOTLE 


and History. 

Salary offered :—Masters, £140 to £180, and Mistresses, 

to qualifications and experience. 
Forms of application (to be returned not later than Monday, the 25th June) may 
obtained from the SEC RE TARY, Education Offices, Town Hall, ‘Bootle, Lanes. 
TARRINGTON TRAINING COL LEGE.— Wanted, in Sept- 
ember, TWO RESIDENT MISTRESSES. Churchwomen. University 
Degree or equivalent essential. Salary according to qualifications and experience, 
but probably not Jess than £100. Applicants should state which of the following 
required subjects they can offer :—Mathematics, Drawing, Needlework, Handwork 
Hygiene and Physical Training. 


£100 to £130, according 


| Both will be required to assist in the Supervision of School Practice—Apply the Rev. 
| the PRINCIPAL, 


| 


Db" SSOLVE the Uric Acid |  yonk od dissolve the Droit- 
your system by this b wich Brine Crystals in 
mple snd inexpensive treat- | the hot water of your bath, | 
ment, and so free yourself | and they will give you an in. | 
from the distressing com- stant relicf from pain. Con- 


ol Rheumatism, tinued use results in permanent 





unbago, and Gout. | eure. Convenicnt, pleasurable, 
tre yourself permanently— | economical, recommended | 
and e nically—at home. by the medical - profession. 


SEND 2/6 TO-DAY FOR A TRIAL BAG TO 
WESTON & WESTALL,Ltd. (Dat. 20d), 16 Eastcheanp, London, E.C.3, 


who deliver Carriage Paid to any address in Great Britain, 








| (ali aciatiaatiag POLYTECHNIC, S.W.1l. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Wanted, in September, TWO FULL-TIME LECTURERS. Applicants should bo 
able to offer at least three of the following subjects: Swedish Gymnastics, Class 
Teaching, Dan¢ing, Games, Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy. Teacher's Diploma of 
the 1.8.7.M. a recommendation, 

For particulars send sts amped, SECRETARY. 


addressed envelope to the 


M.C.A. EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE.—BUSINESS MEN 
e with knowledge of employments are badly needed as voluntary workers to 
help interview disabled sailors and soldiers and canvass employers for special vacancies. 
Whole time preferred. ‘Three mornings or afternoons per week would do.— Apply to 
L. G. PILKINGTON, 260 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. Tel. _Mtseum PhS. 
ADY—U Jniversity Diploma, Shorthand, ‘Ty ping, , French, con- 


siderable literary ability—WOULD WORK for first-class LITERARY MAN. 
Remuveration unimportant.—Box 807, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
W.C. 2. 
TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTERSFA, 
epte mber next, GYMNASTICS and GAMES TUTOR. 
Rt, immediately, giving 
RINCIPAL, 


—ASSISTANT-MIS- 


and History necessary, 


Li 


Evenings. London. 
Street, Strand, London, 
C{OUTHLANDS 

Ss 8.W. 11.—Wanted for 8 
Salary £90, rising to £110, with Board and Residence.—Ap 
full particulars of qualifications and expr rience, to the P 


ue GROVE 8 ‘HOOL, HIGHGATE.- 
TRESS wanted for September. Good Geography 
English Composition and elementary Mathematics desirable, 


GG IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST.- 

JU the appointment by the Council of Miss Lunn, at present 
Brighton and Hove High School, to be Head-Mistress of Sheffield High School, applica- 
tions are invited for the POST of HEADMISTRESS of BRIGHTON and HOVE 
HIGH SCHOOL; these must be delivered not later than 23rd June to the Secretary 
of the G.P.D.S.T., Broadway Court, 8.W.1, from whom particulars of the form of 
apy lication s 


should be previously obtained. : 
ANTED, RESIDENT LECTURER, primarily for FE lementary 
Mathematics, to give some azsistance ia one of the following : History, Educa- 

tional Handwork, Art. Apply the PRINCIPAL, Diocesan Traini: g College, Lincoln, 


] ARLINGTON TRAINING COLLEG q 
TEACHER of GARDENING walk NATURE STUDY required, Salary. 
£80 to £120 (with residence) according to qualifications, 
For further particulars apply PRINC IPAL. 


In consequence of 
Headmistress of 
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M ®t OPOLITAN BOROUGH OF WOOLWICH. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The Council of the above Borough require the services of a TEMPORARY 
LIBRARIAN-IN-CHARGE for their Library at Plumstead at a salary of £110 per 
annum, rising to £150. ? 

Applicants may be cithor male or female, but If the former, must be ineligible for 
mnilitary service. J 

Previous experience in a public library casential ; preference will be given to candi- 
dates holding certificates of the Library Association. 

Applications, in candidate’s own handwriting, enclosing copics of three recent 
testimonials, endorsed “ LIBRARIAN,” to be sent to the undersigaed not later 
than noon on Friday, the 29th June, 1917. . 

The person appointed will be required to devote the whole of his or her time to the 
duties of the appointment, and, if a female, to resign upof marriage. 

Canvassing members of the Council, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 

By Order, ARTHUR B. BRYCESON, Town Clerk. 
Town Tall, Woolwich, S E.18, 13th June, 1917. 





ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Applications are invited for the under-mentioned positions, to commence work in 
September next. 

PADDINGTON AND MAIDA VALE HIGH SCHOOL. 

(1) GEOGRAPHY SPECIALIST (Woman). Geography Diploma essential. 
Mathematics as subsidiary subject would be acceptable. Salary £120, rising by £10 
annuajly to £220 a year. 

(2) FULL-TIME ART MISTRESS to teach Art and Writing(Graily-Hewitt method). 
Salary £160 a year fixed. 

Application forma, which must be returned by 11 a.m. on 28th June, 1917, may 
he obtained from the EDUCATION OFFICER (IH 4), Edueation Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C.2 (stamped, addressed foolscap envelope necessary). 

Canvassing disqualifies. JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 


ABE 2AYRON COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 





Applications are Invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the Aberayron County 
School, Cardiganshire, to commence duties 10th September, 1917. 
Applications, stating age and qualifications, aseompanied bydifteen copics of three 
ent testimonials} also references with names and eddreseee, should reach the under- 
ened on or before 7th July, 1917. 
Salary £350 per annum. The Head-Master must be a Graduate of a University 
in the United Kingdom, and Welsh speaking. 
Canvassing the Governors cither directly or indirectly Is 
will disqualify the Candidate. B.C. 
Aberayron, Ist June, 1917. 





strictly prohibited and 
JONES, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


K DINBURGH ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROVISION OF 
4 HOSTELS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 

The Roard of Management of the Edinburgh Association for th: Provision of 
licstels for Women Students are about to appoiat a LADY as WARDEN of ths 
Moray House Hostel, St. Joha Streot, which is to be re-opeacd for the session L9L7-138. 
‘The salary will be £100 per annum, with board and residence in the Hostel. 

Candidates should have had previous a with Untversity or Training 
College students, and in the managemont of a [fost+l or atrallar institution 

The successful candidate will be required to take up work on 8 ig ed 1st, Further 
particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL WARDEN, Buchinin Hosts, 
Last Suffolk Road, Edinburgh, to whom applications accom salsl by throes teati- 
ifionials (one copy only of each), and the names of two references, should be sent not 
inter than June 30th. 

E. T. McK NIGHT, 


Principal Warden. 
my Ast DATCHELOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
CAMBERWELL, LONDON, 5.BE. 5. 

Applications are Invited for the position of HEAVD-MISTRE33, non-resident, of 
the above-named (iirls’ School (present number of pupils about 470), managed under a 
Scheme of the Board of Education and aided by the Lomlon County Council. 

Conumencing salary £400, rising by £20 per anaum to £600 ia accordance with the 
London County Council soale. 

Duties to begin at the commencement of the term in Janwiry next. 

Candidates must be not more than 40 years of age, and must be Graduates of a 
University in the United Kingdom or possess an equivalent quiliicatioa. Age of 
retirement 65. Canvassing disqualifies. 

Forms of application, togethor with further particulars, may be obtained from 
the CLERK to the SCHOOL FOUNDATION, Clothworkers’ Hall, Mincing Lane, 
London, E.C. 3, to whom applications must be sent on or before July 7th. 








West RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY scHoors, 


The West Riding Education Committee are proses to recsive, from qualified 
women, applications for appoiatment as ORGANISERS of Physical Training in 
JJecmentary Schools 

Salary £150 ao year. 

Applicanta should have taken a complete course of tralning Ia the Swedish system 
and had previous teaching experience. 

Particulars of duties and conditions of appointment, together with Application 
Torms, which must be returned duly completed not later than Saturday, June 30th, 
1 are may be obtained from the LDUCATION DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wake- 
field. 





pESSTERIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, CHESTERFIELD. 


_ MISTRESS required in September for MODERN LANGUAGES (German and 
Trench). Commencing salary £130-150, according to qualidcations and experience.— 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 











YRAINED SECRETARIES and SHORTHAND-TYPISTS are | 


required for War work and for other openings. There are a few immediate 


vacancies In our training department for elucated Girks wishing to prepare for such | 


ovta. Torms moderste.—Apply SECKETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Priaces Street, 
Cavendich Square, WW. 1. 








XCLUSIVE SECRETARIAL Training for Daughters of 
4 Gentlemen. Rapid indisidual coaching courses. No set terms. Start 
at any time. Good positions found. One week's trial given without obligation 
—ST. JAMES’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 51 Tothill Street, Westminster. 


LECTURES, &c. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

Mattersea Polytechnic Training Departmeat of Domestic sScieacs. 
by the Board of Education, 

Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Housowifery, 
Needlework, Dresamaking, Millinery, Training for Housekeepers and School Matrons. 

HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 

Recognized by the Local Government Board, Royal Sanitary Lostitute, an! Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Examination Board. 

Training Courses (Day and Evening) are lield for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
epectors, Infuat Welfare Workers, Teachers, Alinoners, Voluntary, District, and 
Social Workers. I'reparatory Course for Nurses. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Tiree years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish, Uducational and Remedial 
Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming and Games. Diplomas are granted. 
Dhe College is recoguized by the Ling Association. Non-profeasioaal stu feats accepted 

For particulars of Fees, scholarships, Hostels, andCurricula apply tothe SECRETARY, 


&.W. 


Recognized 








CHURCHMEN’S UNION 
ANNUAL SERVICE AND MEETING, 
THURSDAY, JUNE 2st, 1917. 
e » ee, ene. in “ne —. Holborn Viaduct, Fc. 7 
nd permission of the Vicar). Preacher—The Rt. Rev. the LORD BiIsHop 
SOUTHWARK. seared 4 
At5.30 a PUBLIC MEETING will be held tn the Tall of Sion College 
Embankment, E.C. Chairman: Prof. PERCY GAKDNER, F.B.A. 4; 
Mr. CLUTTON BROCK, The MASTER OF BALLIOL, Rev. C. w. 


‘i HE TY + 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded In the following Faculties -— 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, Exar. 
NEERING (including Miaing), and METALLURGY. : 

COURSES are held and a DIPLOMA 1; awarded in GLASS TECHNOLOGY 

Latrance and Post-Graduats Scholarships are awarded each year. : 

Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obtaiacd free from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Rogistrar, 


[se 


Victoria 
Speakers: 
=v EMMET, 


UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 








ORIENTAL STUDIES, LONDON INSTITU. 
TION, FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C. 2. 


JAMES @. R. FORLONG BEQUEST, 


ee or 


1. FOUR LECTURES by T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, F.B.A., B.Sc., on “ RELIGION 
IN INDIA AND CHINA,” some points of comparison, on ‘fuesdays at 4.30 p.m., 


June Sth, 12th, 19th, and 26th. 
2. FOUR LECTURES by Monsieur L. DE LA VALLER POUSSIN on “THR 
WAY TO BUDDAHOOD,” on Thursdaya at 5.30 p.m., June 7th, 14th, 2ist, and 23th, 
For Syllabuses apply to tho DIRECTOR. Admission Free. 








rue BERGMAN USTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, —— HEATH, KENT. 
rus 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. Tho Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Acting Principal : 





Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cont. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened ta 1885, and was the first of ite kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extonds over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physlology 
Theory of Education ; tho Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
(iymnastica, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beantiful and healthy locality closo te Dartford Heath. The Course begias la 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


gout HPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Presideat—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B.  Principalsa—A. ALEXANDER 
F.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. he Staff consists of Medical Lecturers an 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, incl-ting = Dweds 
Mistress from tae Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Kducatea women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hoa. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. * 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, pe IP a Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to bocome Teachors oi Gymaastics ta Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


))ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training Collego for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 

Hon. Sir Wiiliam Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer; Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loaa 
Fund, apply to tho Principal, Miss KE. LAWRENCE. 





























NARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical TRAIN- 
ING to suit present crisis. Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture ; fruit bottl! 
and jam making. MMealthy outdoor life. Individual consideratioa. Loay or shor 
courses. 
Illustrated prospectus of W. B. RIDLEY, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 








OO ——S—S—S—— —=—= 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
. PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 
aud other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply Stirling House, 
Manor Road, Bournemouth. 








ss GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EDITH'S SCHOOL, BRACKLEY, NORTHANTS. 


T. 
S TO BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER. 
A WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Fees: 150 Guineas a Year. 
Head-Mistreas—Miss E. R. PEARSON, M.A. 
(late of St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

The Tfouse fs a magnificent mansion situated on high table! and 400 feet above 
sea level, and is ideally convenient for the purposes of a Girls’ School. There are 
1l acres of gardens and playing-fields. 

While aiming at a thorough general education, it is intended to pay special atteation 
to languages, music, and art. 

Enquiries should be directed to Mias PEARSON, St. Edith’s School, The Manor 
Tlouse, Brackley, Northants. 


rF\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to heaith. Elder girls 

may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Sclence 

branch for girls over 13. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 

for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 

ee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Icad-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universitics ; Leaving Scholarship. 

DOMESTIC SCLENCE DEPARTMENT. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. ie 
ae MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
bh Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newa- 
Lam College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Tralning College. 

Te 470 Harrow. 
r 


ee a SCHOOL, 
SOUTHWOLD. 


Tlead-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 
Summer Term :—May Ist to July Stst. 








Ss 2. 


LOTHIAN. Equable climate. Beautifully situated in its own grounts, 
Thorough modern education, Younger pupils live in Junior House, Older girls 
may specialize in Languages. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Al! games, riding, 
swimming. Resident Pupils only. 

Prospectus, ete., from the PRINCIPALS. 
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ORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER_ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND, 
‘ountain and sea alr, try, bracing, and sunny. The aim {s to give a sound 


a to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 


jasora ‘under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
good playing fleld.—Illustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRiSS. 





UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rate 
Education. Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-fields and 








| /-? Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. Half-Tcrm June 14th. 
; I G H F I E L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. “* Watford 613.” 
ana on  #TWNDTD . 7 7 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 


HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
TONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
Hines. Special attention given to Languages, Music. and Painting. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 

VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE, 

Principal: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 

Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. Parisian 
Lady holding French teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. 


[TINGHOLT SCHOOL, HiNDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


__Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


Mur DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
. Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing alr from Downs and sea, A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 


ected iia a seogiins 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

e) Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French 

as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate ; good and liberal 

diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sca bathing.—For Prospectus 

apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 

— = = 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 

book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and ))artmouth.—{Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
‘go for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 
Nautical College, Pangbourne, opeeies 1st September noxt. Age of entry, 

y 





13}-14. Terms £80 per annim.—Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 


12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C. 3. 
UNSTABLE SCHOOL (Endowed). — Modern Buildings. 

Laboratories (Physics and Chemistry) fitted with all appliances for practical 
work. Ten acres of grounds. Swimming bath, gymnasium, fives court.’ Public 
School education. Most healthy locality, 33 miles from London. £16 138. 4d. 
per term.—Apply to Head-Master, I. C. R. THRING, M.A. (Cantab.), Dunstable, Beds. 


A SMALL SELECT SCHOOL (boarders only), proparing boys for 
the Royal te and Public Schools, has VACANCIES for Two or Three Boys. 
and in a sheltered position 600 ft. above sea level, surrounded 

by own grounds of 4 acres. Heated throughout by hot-water radiators and open 
fireplaces in all rooms. Gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath, miniature rifle 
range, Swedish drill. Household arrangements in personal charge of Head-Master’s 
wife, assisted by reliable matron. Inclusive fees are quoted, with reduction for 
brothers.—For prospectus and full particulars apply “‘M.A.,"’ c/o J.and J, PATON, 


143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
WTAMFORD SCHOOL (LINCS). 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on July 9th 


and 10th. 
For particulars apply Rev. J. D. DAY, School House, Stamford, 














Situated Weat of Eng 





iN ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EXAMINA- 
TION will be held on June 25th, 26th and 27th for FOUR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each (i.¢., nearly half the total fees for Boarders).—¥or 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four eoving Scholarships of £75 to Oxforl. Fins 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymniium, Worksop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.1.C. Tees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master,. 








HERTS. — Head - Master, 





lS wee SCHOOL, 
Cc. H. GREENE, pp ns puree for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 


The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the 
age of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has 
separate houses, toachiag, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER 

MHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHITS EXAMINATION, 
£75 (restricte1), £60, &c., la July. 





Particulars from PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK or the BURSAR. 
ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900, 
A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Full Prospectus on application, 


‘FyASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF | 


Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


k ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings In beautiful eee 340 fect 
class for 


DEVONSHIRE. 


NAVAL 


above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING 
CADETS, Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
,r8& Vs eS . © 8.0 @ . 
Henad-Master, A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive fees (board and tuition) from £61 10s, Scholarship Examination, 


June 2ist and 22nd. For particulars, apply Head-Master, School House, Ipswich. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
Excellent introductions given, 


and Secretarial work, Course from any date. 





A STEP UP THE LADDER OF FAME 


Will you take the first step up the ladder of fame to-day by sending for 
full | og mm of our system of teaching you to successfully write short 
stories, novels,and articles for the Press? It is as remunerative as it is 
interesting, and will help you to more than double your present income 
with very little trouble. Address ths Principal (enclosing 1d. stamp), 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC. 4. 


rJ\YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street. 

Adelphi, W.C.2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Work 
done for Architects, Authors, Business Firms, Clergymen ( parish news for insertion 
in magazines mimeographed at low prices), Teachers, &c. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss M. FRISBY, 20 Buck!ersbury, B.C. 4. 

Tel.: Bank 82. Authors’ MSS. (including carbon copy), 1s. por 1,090 words. 

— copying, Journalistic work, Dictation, &c. Clerical work of all kinds under- 
aken, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J, & J. PATON, having an up-to-dats knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

Tho age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fess should be given. 

*Paona, write, or call. 

J. J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, Londoa, E.C. 

Telephone: 6053 Central. 


Parents can obtain (fres of charge) reliable 


 iaecato 
information respecting Schools, Tutors anil JF tucational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (ags of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 
wy Uren. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LtA., 
Elusational Agsats, wi) are largely rospoasible for ths 


teaching staffs of ths most important schools ani thus abls 
to supply Information dificult t» obtain elsowhors. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREKI, LONDON, W. Telephono—1136 Masoum. 


(\HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND 
Advice free of charge will be given by 


MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND Co., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4925. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statemont of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
+i. —tThe Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looxing for 
posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES ia Privats 


Fauilies, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irisa Porxt. Lovwericx. Irisa 
CROCHET, Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchicfs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 

Table Centres, D’Oyleys, &c. Golden, Silvor, ani Weldiag Presonts. Seloction 
sent on approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Preszatatioa Coaveat, Youghal, 
Co, Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. 


EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENT3S—town, country, seaside—sont fres of charg>. Tho 
Register states terms, &c., and is illustrated.—Mr. A. V. STOREY, Gen+ral Manager, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Squire, 
W.C. 2. Telegrams: “ Triform, Westrand, London.” Telephoas: 1854 Gerrard. 


TUTORS. 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. We positively pay 

highest prices. Up to 7s. per tooo: pinasd on vulcanite, 12s. 01 silver, 15s. 

on gold, £2 on platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offor not accepted wo retura 

parcel Post Frea, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by tho reliable genulas fica. 
. CANN asp C€O., 

694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. , 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Peraons wishing to recoive full value suould apply to the actual manufacturers, 

Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, valuo 

per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years, 





OCKROACHES exterminated with “* BLATTIS.”’ A scientific 

remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.3. Supplied by 

order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tius 2. 61., 43. 6d., poss 
tree.—BLATTIIS, 471 Crookssm»ors Row, Sheffield. 


050 PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
copy of “ HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn) 
by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 


‘FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
No8tH WALES—T0 BE LET, FURNISHED 


(preferably for long period), 
A CHARMING OLD WELSH MANOR HOUSE, 

erected about 1660, well furnished with antique furniture. It occupies a really 
delightful position, commanding views unsurpassed in Snowdonia, near church, 
village and sea; station 2 miles. Ten bedrooms, bathroom, 3 sittiug-rooms. Good 
domestic offices, including servants’ hall. Charming old terraced gardens, with 
stone-built summer-house, nicely furnished. Excellent water supply; ssuitation 
believed perfect. Garage ani stabling. Lodge. 400 actes of rough mountain 
shooting. Plenty of fishing; golf within easy distance. Possession at once. 
Butler and wife (latter a good cook) would remain if desired. 
plan of district of the Agents, Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL, and 
Londoa, 3.W. 1, who have tnspected aad 


Photos and 
CO., 24 Ryder Street, St. Jam'‘s‘s, 
thoroughly recommind the property. 
7“ BE LET.—FASHBOURNE HALL, BUXHALL, a 

picturesque residence, partly furnished if wisted, and at a moderate rent, 
There is a large entrance hall, drawing anl dining rooms, 6 bedrooms, bath, &c. 
(h. and c. water), the usual offices, stabling and garage, good gardens, teunis-ground 
and orchard. Within a mile of church and post Offive Apply ESTATE OFFICE, 
Buxhall, Stowmarket. 


NIRLS’ and BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SALE, 





Ten miles from Birmingham.—Full patticulars of Miss SURMAN, Tangte- 
wood School, Barnt Green, near Birmingham . 
APPEALS. 
FINHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND SPILEPTIC (ALS4AN¥Y MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: U.M. Tae Kini. 
SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 


VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURLES AKE IN THE WARDS, 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIITIONS, LEGACILS BADLY NEEDED, 


Yrcasurer! THB EAgSt of Warnnownsy. Secretary: Govrrex UH, Bamitron, 
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A BRITISH CHARITY WHICH N&EDS HELP. 


The National Refuges & Training 
Ships ‘Arethusa’ & : Chichester.’ 


ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 








Patrons: THE KiNG AND QUEEN, 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
W. E. TMIUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, London, F.C. 
Joiat Secretaries: WH. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C, 











OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


are the 4,800 children now being 
cared for and trained by the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


Homes already given to over 1,36) soldierg’ children, 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E. 11. 


_Rayees, elc., crossed and payable fo “ Walfs and aa. 


a 








PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 
WITH 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
400 Bods for Sick and Weunded Soldiers and Civitan Patients. 

OOKS ‘WANTED. —Ency. Britannica, Last. Fi. ; ~ Alice in 

Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; “Menioirs of Casanova, 12 vols. : ‘Yirst Evtitions 

or Complete Sets of ‘Stevenson, Meredith, Swinburne, Browninz, Dic Kens, ‘Thackeray, 


Aineworth, Lever, Kipling, Oscar Wilde, ‘Pennyson, ardy, Gissing, Pater, &c. Books 
Lought. Any quantity. Immediate Cash.—Hertor’s Great Bookshop, birmiegira am. 
~ 


‘K’ BOOTS in war-time 


FIRST, for the Allied Armies, both Officers and Men. 
NEXT, for the Civilian so far as Army claims permit. 


LASTLY, but little advertised, in deference to the 


Authorities, who insist on economy of 
paper and newspaper space during the war. 


STILL *K’ Boots and Shoes hold the field. 





The “SPECTATOR.” 





Terms of Subscription. 


Payable in advance. 


Yearly. 


Half-yearly. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of 


the United Kingdom .. £1 8 2 £014 1 £0 7 1 
Incl ding postage to any of the 

British Colonies, America, 

France, India, China, Japan, 

&e. =~ me oe We 110 6 0153 07 8} 


“SPECTATOR,” Lid., 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 
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Gen. Smuts on the 
work of the Y.M.C.A. 


In East Africa alone the Y.M.C.A. has 
20 centres. Lieut.-Gen. J. C. Smuts 
wrote recently :— 


“It affords me great pleasure 
to testify to the valuable work 
done under excepiionally trying 
circumstances in German East 
Africa by the representatives of 
the Y.M.C.A.” 


At home and overseas the Y.M.C.A. has over 
2,000 centres. 

Will you help us to maintain the world-wide 
work of the Red Triangle? It costs £600 a day 
and the men will tell you it is worth it. 


Please send your cheque 
to-day 
to Major R. L. Barclay, Y.M.C.A. National 
Meadquarters, [2, Russell Square, London, W.C. 


















Ask the ‘iicilinaiil 
Despatch Rider what 
he thinks of the 
| Trusty Triumph. 


| TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LTD., COVENTRY. 
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EXCHEQUER BONDS 


Repayable in 1919 or 1922 as you prefer, pound for pound, in Cash. 
5°/. interest per annum, payable every 6 months. 
a 


noone 
~~ 


You can buy 5% Exchequer Bonds through a 
Bank, Money Order Post Office, or any member 
of the Stock Exchange, or your Local War 
Savings Committee can give you full particulars. 
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Shall Our Men who are 


Prisoners in Germany Starve ? 


NO J Not if We can 


Prevent it! 





\ JE at home are beginning to learn what 

shortage of food means, but our fellow-countrymon 
in Germany would actually die of hunger if wo did not 
send them food and comforts, 


Away from all they hold dear, at the mercy of 
a ruthless and unscrupulous foe, they pine and would 
starve without parcels from home, 


The need is pressing; the number is increasing; 
we must not relax our efforts to maintain the supply. 


The Royal Savoy Association, which has done 
this work successfully for two years, is now in urgent 
need of funds to meet the increasing demand, 

4 


Contributions will be acknowledged by the Rev. 


Hvan B. Caarman, Royal Savoy Association, 7 Savoy 


Hill, London, W.C. 2. 


THE ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE RELIEF OF 
BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR. 








Registered under the War Charities Act. 
Authorised by the Central Prisoners of War Committee. | 























+1+, Faminein the 
ti** HOLY LAND 


The demand for adequate funds 
to provide FOOD, MEDICINE, and 
CLOTHING to relieve the 
terriblo distress of the people 
of tho Holy Land is one 
of the UTMOST 
URGENCY, 













Bours * ° etthaieceh A 
(Reproduced by permission of ** The Ti:nes,”’) 


£300,000 WANTED 


(of which £50,000 is needed at once). 


A strong edministrative committee is at work, CONSIGNMENTS OF FOOD, 
MEDICINE, and CLOTHING ARE NOW ENTERING PALESTINE, and goods 


stored in ypt will continue to be pout into the country as further access is 
oy =e - will be given to a ‘hristian, Jew, and Arab alike—according 
to their need. 


Please send your DONATION to-day to the Secretary, Syria and Palestine Relief 
Fund, 110 Victoria Street, Westminster, &.W. 1. 








THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India, More than ONE HUNDRED 
on the West Front are actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
60 in Egypt. 


MORE aro urgently required. Huts cost £400; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week's Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 


i Cheques, crossed ‘‘ Barclays’, % Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
v.D., Hon. Chief See., Headquarters, bryauston strect, Marble Arch, W. 1. 


———.. 

















Robbed of everything 
they possessed 


thousands of the Serbian people are in exile. Were it not 
for the generosity of the British public, through the medium 
of the Serbian Relief Fund, the condition of large numbers 
would have been even more pitiable, 


After the retreat through Albania, thousands of Serbians 
were accompanied by the Fund’s workers to Marseilles 
and Corsica, and the inevitable hardships of the voyage and 
their time in quarantine were greatly mitigated by their 
presence. In Corsica workshops have been established 
end native industries encouraged, 


Right up near the firing line in Macedonia the Serbian 
Relief Fond has a very wide field of activity and maintains 
a hospital and several centres for the distribution of relief 
to the refugees from the war zone. 


Serbian prisoners of war in Germany and Austria-Hungary 
to the number of over 60,000 have been fed and clothed by 


"SERBIAN 
RELIEF FUND 


which has supplied by far the largest proportion of the 
money devoted to this purpose, 





The Fund has created a vast 
organisation for help — its 
workers are on the = spot 
(except, of course, in the case 
of the prisoners of war), in 
direct touch with the distress 
—distributing food and cloth- 
ing. But the urgent need is 
for more MONEY to continue 
this great work. Clothing of all 
kinds (including boots and 


shoes) for men, women, and 
children is also urgently re- 
quired. Calico, shirting, serge 
suiting, and blouse lengths 
are especially needed, and 
CRUTCHES are wanted for 
the Serbian wounded. 

We know you will help if vou 


can. The Serbians are count- 
ing onus. We are counting on 
you. Please help now. 


DONATIONS should be addressed to the Earl of Plymouth, and 
PARCELS to Mrs. Carrington Wilde, at the Serbian Relief Fund, 
5 Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 7 (only address). 


woes Mase etee ee ae ae ene eee eee ee ae 
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The Bible Society nesds 
Linguists—Scholars— 
Divines 


to translate the versions which it publishes. These 
workers come from many nations and various Com- 
munions. They include all sorts and conditions of 
men—a bricklayer’s labourer, a senior wrangler, a 
last-cutter’s son, a Harrow master, a gardener’s boy, 
a barrister-bishop, and many a convert from among 
the heathen. 


The Bible Society needs 


Legacies—Subscriptions 
—Donations 


More help is urgently required for the Society to mse! 
the ever-growing demands of the Missions of tho 
Christian Church. 

To cover the extra outlay in 1917 (due to war condi- 


tions) of at least £30,000 over and above the ordinary 
expenditure, an Emergency Fund has been opened. 


Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries of 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, EC. 4. 


*The Sister of Literature-Tobacco 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in thé Times” 





“The pipe, with solemn interposing puff. 
Makes haifa sentence at a Cime enough; 
The dosing sages drop the drowsy strain, 
Then pouse,and puff and speakand puff 
again,” 





CTATOR. 








PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Miid and Mediam, 


Ss 9 
Per oz. Per oz. 


This Tobacco is also supplied at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terms and particulars on application to 


JO.IN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P21 
Branch of the Imperial ‘Tobacco Co, (0! Gra’ Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 
A Diversity of Creatures 
Stories by Rudyard Kipling 


Uniform Edition. Extra Crowa 8vo. 63. 
Pocket Edition, Feap. 8vo. Clot, 43. 61. net. Leathor, 
5s, net. 

By SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE 
Annals of the Royal Society 
Club. Tho Record of a London Dining Club in tho 

18th and 19th Centuries. By SIR ARCHIBALD 
GEIKIE, O.M., K.C.B., D.C.L., Past President of 
the Royal Society. With Contemporary Portraits. 
8vo. 18s. not. 





Poems. By RALPH HODGSON. 35. 6d. not. 

The Manchester Guardian.—“* Mr. Hodgson’s genius is one of the 
splendid things in contemporary literature. Any page of this book 
proves him beyond dispute a poet of rare quality.’ 


Higher Education and the 


Warp. By JOHN BURNET, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in St. Andrews University. 43. 6d. net. 

The Times :—** This is one of tie best books on e lucation we have 
ever read, so good that it is dificult to reviow. Tiere ls nothing to 
find fault with. .. . It is full both of ideas; aad preciss knowle Igo.” 
Social and International 
Ideals. Being Studies in Patriotism by BERNARD 

BOSANQUET, LL.D., Fellow of British Academy, 
Author of ‘*Tho Philosophical Theory of the 
State,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Rise of the Christian 
Religion. A study in Origins. By CHARLES 
FREDERICK NOLLOTH, M.A. D.Litt. 8vo, 

. 12s. net. % 7 . a. ‘ 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s War 
Map of Palestine. Size 26 by 22 inches. 


Printed in Colours. Cloth, Rollers, Varnished, 2s. net. 
Cloth, folded, ls. 3d. net. Unmounted Sheet, 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON. 
T 


HE 
MAKING OF THE FUTURE 


A Popular Library of Regional, Human, and Civic Studics, and their 
Application to Current Issues. Edited by 
PATRICK GEDDES and VICTOR BRANFORD. 

FIRST TWO VOLUMES JUST OUT. 
A Study in Reconstruction. By the Editors. 
5s. net. 
IDEAS AT WAR. 
By Prof. GEDDES and Dr. GILBERT SLATER. 
8vo. 5s. net. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 
The Series presents the ideas typical of Anglo-Saxon and Frene' 
Thought, wherein the welfare of the individual rather than of the 
State is considered the chief aim of Society, in marked contrast to 
the tenets of Prussian ‘* Kultur.”’ 
Ask for full Prospectus. 











Crown 8vo. 


Crown 





net, 


NOW READY. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


THE ORGANISATION 
THOUGHT, 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC, 
By A. N. WHITEHEAD, Sc.D., F.R.S.; 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “ An Intro. 
duction to Mathematics.” 
These discourses fall into two sections : the first five chapters deal 
with education, and the remaining three embody discussions on 
certain points arising in the philosophy of science. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
LONDON: 14 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 


] Campbell, New Theology Sermons, &c., 2 vols., 3s.; Debrett’s Peerage, &o., 2 vols., 
1915, as new, 8s. 6d.; Martin's Dew Ponds, 3s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1015, new, 10s. ; 
1914,new,8s.; 1910,new, 6s. ; Maspero’s Ancient Egypt's Sites and Modern Scenes, 4s. 6d.; 
Maspero’s Egyptian Art, 6s.; Norman’s Real Japan, 2s.; Norman's Far East, 3s. 6d.; 
How France is Governed, by President Poincaré, 28. 6d.; Eucken’s Main Currents of 
Modern Thought, 5s.; Savage Man in Central Africa, by Cureau, 3s. 6d.; Henry 
Fielding’s Works, illus. by Geo. Cruikshank, 7 vols., 30s. ; Wm. Butler Yeats. Collected 
Works, 8 vols., £2 15s.; Cambridge Modern History, 14 vols., half-morocco, £9 9s. ; 
Paul Verlaine, his Life, his Work, by Lepelletier, 6s., pub. 21s.; Curtin’s Noted 


OF 





OOKS.—Rappoport’s Famous Artists and their Models, 3s. 6d. ; 





Murder Mysteries, 3s. 6d.—BAK ER’S BOOKSHOP, Birmiogham, 
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The Posthumous Poems of ¥ & Ci 
ALGERNON SWINBURNE |... ws ’s List 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., and T. J. WISE, with en | 
Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. Demy 8vo. 63. not. Italy in the War 

















Also an Edition de Luxe on hand-made paper, limited to 300 copies. By SIDNEY LOW. With 32 Full-page Illustrati coe 
EW VOLUMES OF VERSE Prico 303. net. 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. : — 
N OLUM “ Mr. Sidney Low has given us guile the be: st English account of 
LOLLINGDON DOWNS —_ | “igitt cris iudistyjinthe car, Mis. good writing nates agree 
| reading, but his book is even more disting guished by its rare wiedo 4 
Poems by JOHN MASEFIELD. Cr. 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. | cd candour.”"—Darty Curoxicin oat 
THE OLD HUNTSMAN | CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL LAW AND 
DIPLOMACY, 
Poems by SIEGFRIED SASSOON. Domy &vo. 5s. net. | Edited by TL. OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D, Whewell Profess - 
POEMS AND LYRICS J of International Law in the Universit y of Cambridge, 
P €. RESTON MALLOCH. Demy 8vo. __—_3s. 6@. net. | International Conventions and Third 
BOOKS ON THE WAR | States 





By H. PERRY ROBINSON, Special Correspondent of the Timcs. University of Cambridge, and Scholar of ‘Trinity College, 
Demy &vo. 6s. net. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 7 
* A very clear, lucid, and detailed account of the Somme offensive.” | —~—— 


* __ Glow Herald. | Arthur Stanton—A Memoir 
. ob “tren By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. With Portraits ang 
MY 75 By PAUL LINTTIER. 32. Gd. net. | other Illustrations, 8vo. 10s. 6c. net. 
THE J OVER A True Story A volume of engrossing interest, and a worthy memorial of a true 
hal of the War | Servant of Christ and humanity.”- ‘Tar SPECTATOR. 
3y ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 2s. 6d. net. 
“The best pie tures of the personal side of the war that we have | World- Builders All 
encountered.’’— Pall Mall Gaz:tte. : 7 4 
—-- The Task of the Rising Generation. By the Rev. FE. A, 


THE LATEST FICTION | BURROUGHS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, 
— ee Oxford ; Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the King. With a Foreword 


| 
| 
THE NURSERY | by the Vi ice-Provost of Kton Colle -ge, Feap. 8yo. 2s, net. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6s. net. 


SECRET BREAD The Upbringing of Daughters 


THE TURNING POINT By RONALD F. ROXBURGH, of the Middle Temple, Barristor. 
| at-Law, formerly Whewell International Law Scholar in the 
| 











By F. TENNYSON JESSE. 6s. net. By CATHERINE DURNING WHETHAM. Crown &Sya 
ZELLA SEES HERSELF Se, not, 
By E. M. DELAFIELD 6s. net. 
REGIMENT OF WOMEN Lines in Verse and Fable 
By CLEMENCE DANE. 5s. net. ___ BY Lord BRAYE. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. not. 
BEEF, IRON, AND WINE “* > pag esta egminuipr ai meets 
By JACK LAIT. : 4s. 6d. not In the Night 

st te y tho or if MOREL 3ARNES, 
LONDON : ; WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, WAC. 2) eae ee ee om. B. COBELE BARNES, 


Ee 





“A detective story of a new type.’—Tre Tires. 


DUCKWORTH & CO “ Jt is well written, lacking neither humour nor sense of character.” 
e —DatLy TELEGRAPH. 


ae ‘Originality in method and skill in construction are displayed ir 


NOVELS TO READ this tale of mystery. "—Tue Scorsman. 
Stonewall Jackson and the American 


THE QUEST OF Civil 


By onal “4 F. R. HENDERSON, C.B. With an Tutro- 
LEDGAR DUNSTAN duction by Field-Marshal Viscount Worseiry, K.P., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., &e. 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans. 2 Vols 
Crown 8vo, _ 16s. net. 
By A. T. SHEPPARD : ; 
Crown 8vo. 6s. The Science of War 


‘* A very remarkable novel. . .. The reader will be intensely A Collection of Essays and Lectures, 1892-1903. By Colonel 
i G. F. R. HENDERSON, C.B. Edited by Colonel Nertt 


moved, arrested alike by the audacity of his theme and the brilliant Marcoua, D.S.O., Argyll and Sutherland Highlander With 
. : hein ite 4 ; . 7 . LAL +My . 4 ® Aer Rancaers, 1b 
manner in which its conception is put on paper.”—Daily Teleyraph. a Memoir of thé Author by Field-Marshal Earl Rosuris, V.C., 


a eR ure Portrait of Colonel Henderson and 4 Maps. 
THE CAREER OF | bo tee 
| La 
KATHERINE BUSH | ——————— 


)NGMANS, GREEN & CO., wad Paternoster Row, Lon: lo: n, E.C. 4 
By ELINOR GLYN Every Thursday. Price 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo. 63, THE NEW EUROPE 
AS CHANCE WOULD HAVE IT A Weekly Review of Foreign Politics, 
By MARY F, RAPHAEL READ 


Crown Svo. €s. —-— 
THE BULGARIAN MIRAGE. 


MR. WILDRIDGE OF THE BANK READ 


By LYNN DOYLE THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY IN POLAND. 
By a POLISH SOCIALIST. 


READ 
THE SOUL OF JUNE COURTNEY THE MENTALITY OF AUSTRIA. 


By ELIZABETH RYLEY From Frirprica Apier’s Speech in his Own Defence, 


Crown Svo. €s. 
aiisiahasibaittioa Of all Beokstalls or direct {rom 


DUCKWORTH & 60. 3 ‘Henrietta Street, Wil. 26 CONSTABLE & CQ. Ltd. 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 2 














Second Edition. Crown Svo. 68. 
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of becoming obsessed with the war. There is no more effective 
opiate than a book—provided it be the right book. The following 
are some of the most recent Herbert Jenkins’ successes. 


THE MYSTERY BOOK. 2ND EDITION IN 20 DAYS 
Memories Discreet and Indiscreet 


By a Woman of No Importance who has met most of the distinguished men and women 
of her time; kings, statesmen, soldiers, men of letters, empire-makers, musicians, revolu- 
tionaries. Particular interest will attach to the Kitchener chapters. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
net. The book that everybody is reading and discussing. Who's the author? 





WHY _ THE CZAR_ FELL 


Russian Court Memoirs, 1914-16 


Seldom has a book been so remarkably opportune (Times). Its appearance is something 
of a little miracle (Bystander). It is written by “‘ A Russian” and has 32 plates. 12s. 6d. 
net. Fourth Thousand. To understand the Russian Revolution you must read this book, 





“PUNCH” AND THE “TIMES” PRAISE 


A Soldier’s Memories 


By Major-Gen. Sir George Younghusband. This is the best book of reminiscences we have 
had for a long time (Morning Post). A treasure-house of good stories (Punch). TYourth 
Thousand in the press. 12s. 6d. net. The book for the war-weary and the convalescent, 





A BOOK OF REVELATIONS 


Russia in Revoluti 

By an Eye-Witness (Stinton Jones). For the first time is told the amazing story of how 
the late Government sowed a Revolt and reaped a Revolution. The author has lived for 
12 years in Russia, travelling all over the country, and he was in the midst of the 
fighting during the wonderful FIVE DAYS. With 16 unique photographs. 5s. net. 





“THE MOST SENSATIONAL NOVEL OF RECENT YEARS” 


Helen of Four Gates 


The new novel by an ex-Mill Girl. ‘ The most sensational novel of recent years ’’ (Weekly 
Dispatch). Second Edition. Sixth Thousand. §s. net. A book that everyone is reading. 





THE FIRST REVIEWS ARE SENSATIONAL. 





WESTMINSTER Gazrettr.— ‘An extraordinarily powerful book.” 

OBSERVER.— “A remarkable first novel; a really powerful story.” 

TIMES.— “The remarkable thing about this novel is its power.” 

Puncit.— “ The power of its telling takes away our critical breath.” 

OUTLOOK.— “There is no getting away from the sheer power of the book.” 

MANCHESTER GuARDIAN.— ‘“ The book is a remarkable one. . » » Helen is a creation.” 

DaiLty TELEGRAPI.— “There can be no doubt about its dominating power or the intense 
vitality of its realism.”’ 

Mr. Max PeMBERTON “A great novel...an epic... . Martin's farewell is one of 

in WEEKLY DIspaTcu. the greatest things in modern fiction.... Only Mr. Thomas Hardy 


among living authcrs could surpass it.” 





NERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 12 ARUNDEL PLACE, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 5.W.r. 
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Mr. LEE WARNER has pleasure in announcing what, it is hoped, will prove the first in an important 
eries of Translations to be called THE LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSLATIONS :— 


PLOTINUS : THE ETHICAL TREATISES 


In a new and complete Translation by STEPHEN McKENNA, to be completed in 4 Velumes, of which 
Volume 1 is now at Press. 

Large Crown 4to (10} by 7? inches), Michalet Boards with linen back and label. Printed in large old- 
face Caslon type, on pure rag English mould-made paper. Edition limited to 1,000 copies. Per Volume 
(sold separately), 16s. net (postage 8d.). 

Mr. McKenna’s earlier translation of the tractate ‘‘ On the Beautiful,’ which passed into several editions, 
has shown his ability for this important work. Volume 1 contains Porphyry’s Life, the Nine Tractates of 
the first Ennead, the Preller-Ritter conspectus of the Plotinian System, and Translator’s notes, 


A special Prospectus, with Specimen page, will be sent post free on demand. 


MEMORABILIA 


Send for list of this unique Series post free. The 26 Volumes (pri ice Is. and Is, 6d. each) have a wide range, 
Art is fully represented, as in “ Portraits of Christ” or “ Dante in Art.” History is represented by “ Great 
Victorians” and “Great Elizabethans,” of which the Cambridge Review has just said :—‘ These are admirable 
little Books. . . . These little Books are the best ‘ companions to English History’ that we know.” But 
the volume to read and to re-read is 

“THE IDEAL OF CITIZENSHIP: being the Speech of Pericles over those fallen in the War,” 
translated by A. C. Zimmern. One Shilling net (post fre2 1s. 24.). 


WAR MEMORIALS 


The Society does not keep a pattern-book or price list. I? commands the best Architectural and other pro- 
Jessional advice, and its desire is to endeavour so to arrange that good design and honest work shall be adapted 
to the requirements of each case, due regard being had alike to the architectural or other considerations involved 
by the intended site, and the financial limitations attaching in each case. It specializes in Memorial Volumes, 
Altar-pieces, Letter-books, Rolls of Honour and :— 


VILLAGE SHRINES FOR ROLLS OF HONOUR.—A leaflet showing three types, adaptable to Rolls 
of from 25 to 1,000 Names, may be had on demand. A sheet showing a small and inexpensive, and an im- 
portant and relatively costly, combined Altar-piece and Roll of Honour may be had on receipt of 7d. in stamps. 
The Village Shrines are designed by a leading Architect and intended for execution in Oak, or Oak and Stone 
(or brick), for erection in the open, or can be adapted for placing within, or upon, the walls of a Church. 


Orders can be executed only in rotation as received and to a limited degree. Designs and provisional 
estimates, for completion after the War, can be arranged. 


A. DURER—HANDS IN THE ACT OF PRAYER 


Now reproduced from an Original Negative in the tints of the Original, 11} by 8 laches on drawing paper 
15k by 10} inches, 3s. 6d. net (post free 4s.) 


ART AND THE WAR 


The Society is publishing a few modern Pictures, chiefly connected with the War, which, it hopes, are not 
without real value as Art. 


At press is a Medici Print (circular), diameter 18} inches, after the Academy picture by CHARLES SIMS, 
R.A., entitled ‘GREATER LOVE THAN THIS HATH NO MAN,” 


The English edition will be limited to 300 signed Proofs in Colour at £3 3s. (post free £3 3s. 9d.). 


A Summary list—to be had post free—will shortly be ready. 





ne $$$ 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Lp., 


LONDON, W.1.: 7 GRAFTON STREET. LIVERPOOL: 63 BOLD STREET. 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY : AMERICAN BRANCH, INC., 12 HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A, 
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